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EDITORIAL 


Blessed are the Peace-Makers 


The subject chosen for this issue of The Student World 
should not be taken to indicate that we take the inevitability of 
another war for granted or that we consider it a good thing 
that “the next war” has again become a popular topic of 
conversations, speeches and articles. It means simply that 
since we know today that war ts at least a possibility, it is our 
duiy to make up our minds on the stand which we shall take 
towards the menace of war today, and perhaps to its actual 
reality tomorrow. 

The articles in this number should not be judged by the 
standard of originality. For the subject of war has been 
discussed so much that it has become impossible to shed much 
new light on it. If this number has value, it consists, on the 
one hand, in the picture which it gives of the present attitude of 
Christian students toward war and, on the other hand, in the 
fact that it puts the whole problem of war in the wider setting 
of the deep-seated sickness of our modern civilisation. 

With regard to the first, it becomes clear that large sections 
of the present student generation are haunted by the fear of war. 
This fear is, however, not so much the cowardly fear for the 
physical suffering which war implies but rather the very 
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comprehensible fear for ils “ metaphysical - implications. 
What they dread is the meaninglessness which war will bring 
into their lives. For to them war is not so much a question of 
death versus life, as it is one of “ a tale told by an idiot ” against 
meaningfull living. On the other hand, there are important 
sections of youth who seem ready to accept war. To them war 
still has a meaning because it is a regrettable but sometimes an 
inevitable means to serve the national ideal in the service of which 
they see the very purpose of life. But these two sections of the 
present student body have at least this in common that they see 
war in the wider context of the whole meaning of life and the 
character of our modern civilisation. 

It is, however, one thing to know theoretically that war is the 
outcome of forces — spiritual, ideological, sociological and 
economic — which shape the world in times of peace and quite 
another thing to act on this knowledge by fighting war in times 
of peace. The brutal reminder which war brings to a hypocritic 
and self-satisfied world that its facade of culture and morality 
hides a hideous reality of sin, remains amazingly ineffective in 
the realm of action. It has led to a very widespread hatred of 
war but not to a thorough exposing and tackling of those forces 
in our modern world which make for war. For every thousand 
people who protest their profound aversion to war, we have 
perhaps one lonely individual who takes a real share in fighting 
the causes of war. This impotence is due to the largely negative 
character of most of our so-called pacifism. It lives too much 
by the grace of tts opponent, and not enough by the grace of a 
positive reality which may counteract and overcome it. 

It is on this point that the Christian message comes in. The 
Gospel has little to say against war but a great deal for peace. 
It does not say : “ Blessed are the opponents of war”, but 
“ Blessed are the Peace-makers”. For it knows of a positive 
Will which makes for Peace, dynamic constructive peace, which 
means, not merely the absence of open war, but also the over- 
coming of those many injustices and divisions among men which 
make so-called times vf peace a continuation of war in forms 
which are less violent but no less destructive. 

It is the job of a World Movement of Christian Students to 
let tiself be led by God’s Will to peace in all realms of life. It 
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must then become fully what il is already partially and potential- 
ly, namely, a body of students who stand for one and the same 
ultimate loyaliy and one and the same ministry of reconciliation 
belween persons, classes, races and nations. 

Practically that means the challenging of all open, as well as 
secrel, sovereignties of stale, class, privilege and interest which 
would take the place of our loyalty to the Will of God. And, 
alt the same time, the demonstrating of a vital, indestructible 
fellowship between those who belong to nations or races which 
are drifting towards misunderstanding and conflict. 

A few weeks ago I crossed one of the dangerous frontiers in 
Europe at a time of unbearable tension between the two nations 
concerned. In my pocket I had a letter from a Student Christian 
Movement leader to his colleagues across the border. Curious 
as to whai he would say ai a time like this, when almost every 
word might be misunderstood, I opened the letter. Ai first I 
was disappointed. For it contained nothing but the full Latin 
lext of the seventeenth chapter of the Gospel of John. But 
when I reflected a little longer, I saw that he had done the right 
thing. What he had said was simply: “ There is something 
that holds us together in spite of all press campaigns, all calumny, 
all hatred, namely, the fact of Jesus Chrisi. And because of 
that common bond we can, we must, be peace-makers each in our 
own nation.” 

If the World’s Student Christian Federation lives and acts 
on that faith, tt may or may not be able to change world history 
in time to avoid another war, but it will surely obtain the promise 
given to the peace-makers : “ They shall be called the Children 
of God.” 


Vieuieciae 
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Will There be a next War? 


ARTHUR HENDERSON 


It does not surprise me that the World’s Student Christian 
Federation should display a keen interest in the question as to 
whether there will be another war. Iam very glad to accept 
the invitation that has been offered to express my opinions on 
the subject to the readers of The Student World. No section 
of democracy can afford to be indifferent to the present 
international position. There is more talk of war than at any 
time during the post-war period. Though I do not agree that 
another great war is inevitable, there are ominous signs in 
Europe and in Asia which show how near to the danger zone 
some nations have come. On the other hand, it may safely 
be stated that the overwhelming majority of the peoples of 
this and other lands are moved by a passionate longing for 
peace, and a desire to live peaceably together under con- 
ditions of freedom, equality and security. In many instances 
this attitude is doubtless prompted by the terrible experience 
of 1914-18, but an even more powerful factor is the know- 
ledge of the savage conditions which would inevitably operate 
in the next war. The world war brought out with un- 
mistakable clearness the fact that modern warfare cannot be 
localised, and that warfare is no longer an affair of professional 
fighters but of nations mobilised to the last unit of their 
populations. Moreover, the scientific developments applied 
to the instruments of war, and especially the progress of 
military aviation, clearly indicate that in future there will be 
no non-combatants. Women and children will be within the 
fighting arena, exposed to the same risks of mutilation and 
death as their fathers, husbands, sons and brothers. Militar- 
ism would employ the highest achievements of science and 
invention for purposes of random murder. Why is it that 
with such an appalling prospect so little progress is made in 
dealing with the problems of war prevention ? One reason 
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is that most countries have lived under a militarist. mentality 
so long that though governments and peoples would admit 
that war is the negation of brotherhood, fellowship and love, 
they continue to think of the national security, their safe- 
guards and their guarantees, only in militarist terms. 

Another important factor is found in the failure to organise 
peace, due largely to the fact that throughout the long history 
of mankind war has been regarded as an inevitable and 
inescapable condition of national life. Today, despite the 
claim so freely made that the great war was being waged to 
end war for ever and notwithstanding the existence of the 
League of Nations and its Covenant, and the solemn pledges 
of the Briand-Kellogg- Pact we find that an immense pro- 
portion of the wealth of the world, won by human labour, 
is being set aside for the purpose of preparing instruments for 
further wars. The deliberate far-sighted planning of uni- 
versal peace has — years after the war to end war — hardly 
yet begun, though the machinery of the League of Nations 
exists to make such planning possible. Far too long has peace 
been regarded merely as a cessation of hostilities, an interlude 
between the pacts, often only a breathing space to permit of 
more intensified preparations for the next outbreak. 

Then there is another reason of the highest importance 
which must be mentioned. So far as armaments are con- 
cerned, each nation has been permitted to be a law unto it- 
self. If, therefore, its people did not resent the piling up of 
taxation to pay for the instruments of destruction, they were 
entitled to have every weapon which human ingenuity and 
science could produce, without interference of any kind. 
This freedom has often resulted in an arms race, in con- 
sequence of which the most costly burdens have been placed 
upon the peoples of the competing nations. Unfortunately, 
so many people fail to appreciate the fact that increasing 
armaments are a real menace to the stability of the peace of 
the world. Nations become involved in a vicious circle of 
increasing armaments. This in its very nature leads to 
suspicion and loss of confidence, all of which increases the 
danger of war, and of wars that lead to still further expend- 
iture on armaments, 
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Fundamentally, peace depends on a new attitude of 
mind and must be conceived as a great spiritual and con- 
structive ideal to be diligently pursued and worked for day by 
day, for it must be planned and worked for just as strenuously 
as the nations plan and prepare for war. Public opinion must 
be influenced to regard war as an international crime and one 
which cannot be tolerated in a civilised world any more than 
duelling, or any form of law-breaking can be permitted in a 
well governed town or city. If we are to avert war we must 
not only sign treaties renouncing the right to resort to force ; 
we must abolish the national equipment and institutions that 
make war possible ; and eliminate all private interest from the 
preparation for war. Moreover, we must destroy those 
narrow loyalties that make men respond so readily to the call 
to war, and replace them by a living, creative faith in the 
constructive possibilities of peace. We must learn to think 
in world terms, not only as regards religion and ethics, but in 
relation to armaments. We must think in terms of co- 
operation and not of conflict. We must feel that war is not 
only horrible but senseless. 
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Christianity and the Nation State 


Max HuBER 


In this article we are not concerned with the political or 
constitutional life of individual states, but rather with a world- 
wide tendency which is characteristic of our time and which 
transforms our whole spiritual, social and economic order ; 
namely, nationalism. 

For our purpose two aspects of that tendency are impor- 
tant : the social and the national one. The first aims at the 
strengthening of the national community at an order in which 
the individual is not, in the first place, valued as the centre 
of his own orbit of influence, but rather as a member of the 
community as a whole. This principle of community does 
not only lead to the organisation of a planned economy, 
but influences also the totality of cultural life. The second 
aspect consists in the emphasis on the special characteristics 
and uniqueness of each nation. The consequence of both 
together is an extraordinary increase in the power of the 
State which thus becomes, not only the organiser of national 
life, but, at the same time, the incarnation of the collective 
national personality. 

The immediate causes of this national movement are to 
be found in the dissolution of the nations through class 
war, in the particular difficulties from which liberal economy 
and the democratic State suffer owing to the economic crisis 
and in the spiritual homelessness of man in the modern 
secularised world. 


* 
* * 


According to the biblical conception the State is not an 
order of creation, that is to say, it has not been given at the 
outset in the plan of creation, but it is rather an order of 
conservation to enable man to live at all in a fallen creation, 
in which God can lead him to salvation. In the Book of 
Genesis (chapter 9) the State is not founded until the covenant 
with Noah, when the symbol is chosen which remains the 
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State’s characteristic throughout history, namely, the State’s 
power to punish by the use of force. The destruction of 
humanity in the time before Noah indicates the impossibility 
for a fallen humanity to live outside the State The State is, 
therefore, according to the Bible, constituted as a result of 
God’s command. It is, however, not the given historical 
State or any one particular form of State which have been 
ordained by God, but rather the order of the State as such. 
(See Romans 13-1 and John 19-11). 

The State exists because of sin. Sin is separation of 
man from God. As man is separated from the source of 
life he enters into opposition to his fellowmen. “ The wages 
of sin is death ” (Romans 6-23). And the principle of 
compulsion through which the State conserves the peace 
and order of the nation presupposes as its ultimate conse- 
quence and a last resort the destruction of those who put 
themselves in opposition to the public order. 

But not only the State in relation to the national order 
is finally based on the sword. In the relations between the 
states the possibility of war always emerges again from the 
political horizon. However effectively peace is secured by 
an organisation of individual states this very organisation 
proves that only the superior force of the sword can maintain 
peace between peoples. 

The biblical conception of the State, is however, not 
merely based on the conception of force. The law of God 
is supreme over the State and is its most essential component. 
The Divine Law leaves no place for human arbitrariness. In 
the State as organised by Jehoshaphat (II Chronicles 19.5-11) 
we find a very high conception of the place of the judges and 
their responsibility is based on their relationship to the 
Divine Judge. But even in states in which the law of 
God is not respected, or has no validity at all since the State 
is pagan, the State and its authority should be respected. 
It remains, however, true, that the commandment of the 
State ceases to have a binding authority if it conflicts with 
the commandment of God. In martyrdom this conflict 
between obedience to God and obedience to temporal author- 
ities finds its clear expression. But, whatever may be the 
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State’s attitude to God it remains always a reality which the 
Christian recognises and respects within its particular limits 
(Mathew 22.15-22; Romans 13.). 

It must, however, not be forgotten that the State, and 
very particularly, the Nation-state, is not simply a State of 
power and order, but much more, namely, the political 
organisation of a nation. Nationhood is dependent, in the 
first place, on an uninterrupted sequence of generations 
which have blood relations with each other, and, in the second 
place, on the connection with a particular area of the world 
which is the home of the nation. It is through this nation- 
hood which is based on blood and soil that the State becomes 
a political and social individuality. As such, and not as a 
State of power and order, it is for its members something 
unique and not interchangeable. 

If we try to discover the attitude of the Bible to the 
Nation we find that the Old Testament is the document of a 
people which, more than any other people in the history of 
humanity, has realised the idea of nationhood through the 
closest possible connection of religion, nation and state. 
It is true that the connection between nation and religion 
is not unusual in history. One might, for instance, cite the 
example of the classical polis. But, in the case of the people 
of Israel we have not only a State based on a national cult 
of gods or heroes or ancestors, but rather the conception of a 
people specially elected by the Creator, the Lord of the Universe. 

In distinction with other nations which have also sought a 
religious foundation for their nationhood and state, but which 
have taken this religious foundation as of exclusively national 
significance, the people of Israel is conscious of being the 
bearer of a unique mission of universal importance. Even 
where it would seem that the narrowness of national thought 
has been transcended (for instance, Isaiah 2), Zion remains 
the centre of the coming realm of peace. The people of Israel 
has, however, understood its election too politically. That 
is why the teaching of Christ remains incomprehensible to 
it and why it considered the idea that the Messiah should be 
crucified quite scandalous. The Christ at Golgotha is, 
however, not only a radical “no ” of God to the political 
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Messianism of the Jews, but to all other political Messianism 
as well as all other forms of human self-glorification. 

The national conception of the people of Israel can, 
however, not be used as an example for other nations. The 
Covenant of the Old Testament was something unique and 
exclusive and ceased to exist after Christ. It is true, that 
in some nationsthe thought hasemerged that God has entrusted 
them with a very special mission and that human history 
is, as it were, a succession of such particular elections. But 
while the Christian conception does not deny that God uses 
particular peoples in particular situations as executors of 
His Will (Isaiah 41.), the idea that one nation should be super- 
ior to all others and should not, as other nations, stand 
under the judgment of God, had no basis in the New Testa- 
ment and even contradicts it. 

To understand the meaning of nationhood we must go 
back beyond the New Testament to Creation itself. The 
nation which is based on race, language, culture and history 
is a natural phenomenon. According to the Gospel the 
nation is certainly a part of Creation, but it does not have, 
as individual man, a direct relation to God. From the 
standpoint of the Gospel it is, however, a real question how 
this natural life of the nation stands in relation to the 
commandment of God. The powers, physical and otherwise, 
which have been given to a nation, may be compared to the 
natural equipment of an individual human being. Just as 
an individual so the whole nation can use this equipment 
egoistically, or it can administer it as a householder for the 
Kingdom of God. The danger of egoism in the nation is all 
the greater since the State and the Nation want to be and 
can be a community and since, therefore, they are constantly 
tempted to indulge in that self-deception which considers 
service to the Nation as the only true form of service to one’s 
fellowmen. But the sublimated egoism of the State is, 
nevertheless, egoism. 

The Gospel addresses itself to man as the fallen image of 
God, not to nations, not even to man as members of a parti- 
cular nation, or to humanity as a collectivity. If it is said 
in Luke 24: 47 that the Gospel shall be preached unto all 
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nations this does not mean that the Gospel is addressed to 
nations as such, but that its mission is universal. This 
does not mean, however, that the Gospel deals with man 
abstractly for it comes to man as creatures, that is to say, 
in their individual historical situation, which includes their 
membership in a particular nation. The common relation 
of man to God means that they are turned to the one and the 
same goal; all the divergences converge to the centre and 
Source of all being. However different individual Christians 
may be from each other they have one thing in common, 
namely, their duty towards God and, they have, therefore, 
duties towards each other and towards every other human 
being. ; 

The order of the State and the order of the nation separate 
men and thus they get caught in the oppositions created 
by the necessities of life and the influences of sin. But, 
according to the new order of the Church, men belong together 
and are members of one body, the head of which is Christ. 
Just as in the matter of different languages the separation 
inside our present dispensation is transcended by the gracious 
gift of a common understanding which comes to us from 
another dispensation (Whitsuntide), so also the Divine 
Kingdom enters into the world of separated nations and 
states. 

This tension which exists between man as a citizen of 
the State and as a member of the Nation on the one hand, 
and man as a Christian on the other, is essentially the same 
as the one which the Christian finds in all other orders of 
life, professional, economic and otherwise. 


* 
x * 


All political problems depend in the last resort on the 
relation of authority and freedom. This problem has, 
however, only received its full significance through Christian- 
ity. It is true that the pre-Christian era offers examples 
of individuals who have opposed the authority of the State 
because of religious reasons. We remember, for instance, 
the Antigone of Sophocles and the martyrdom of the Israel- 
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ites. But, in the state of Antiquity religious life was identi- 
fied with the life of the State and the possibility of conflict 
between the authority of the State and the freedom of the 
religious conscience was, therefore, absent. It is only when 
the Christian Church emerges. that we see for the first time 
the possibility of resistance against the State on such a 
large scale that it receives true political significance. As 
soon as there are Christians and a Christian Church, the 
State (although while its authority is affirmed by the Church) 
is called in question in so far as it pretends to bind consciences 
and as it makes totalitarian claims. Individual freedom has, 
of course, become something utterly different in modern 
times because of the secularisation of political thought, but 
the fact remains that the absolute sovereignty of the State 
has been first challenged on the ground of responsibility 
to the sovereignty of God. And it can only be challenged 
on that foundation. Therefore Alexandre Vinet could say : 
‘““ le Christianisme est dans le monde l’immortelle semence de la 
liberté.” 

In the fallen creation we are placed between the two poles 
of human life as sin and of human life as the image of God. 
Because of sin there must be authority and this authority 
must have power. But, since authority is in the hands of 
man, it is itself under the power of evil. This authority does 
however, not only eliminate human evil so as to make human 
living possible, but it creates and compels a certain amount 
of community between man which reflects vaguely, though 
often in the form of caricature, the order which should really 
be created by love. 

On the other hand, freedom points to the fact that man 
has been created in the image of God. That implies, first 
of all, that man’s freedom, including his freedom in relation 
to the State wherever the State goes beyond the limits which 
God has given to it, consists in his relatedness to God. But 
it implies also that outward freedom is necessary for man to 
make his obedience to God real. For obedience presupposes 
the possibility of disobedience. Wherever community is 
based on compulsion the community of love is suffocated. 
On the other hand, the fact remains that without compulsion 
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that which love commands is not done. Man abuses his 
freedom by disobeying instead of using it to obey freely. 

Thus, both principles, the principle of authority and the 
principle of freedom, tend to their perversion. All human 
life has this double character which is, of course, based on the 
duplicity of human nature. Not often are freedom and 
authority so well balanced that the rights of the community 
and the rights of the individual are equally safeguarded. 
Authority threatens constantly, by its exaggerations, to 
destroy freedom. In the same way, freedom threatens to 
dislocate authority by its arbitrariness. 

Today, the swing of the pendulum between these extremes 
has become extremely-evident. In opposition to a freedom 
which has forgotten its own real basis the claim for stronger 
authority is heard everywhere. This claim comes especially, 
though not exclusively, from the new national ideologies. 
And it is often defended on the basis of Biblical statements. 
But no political system can claim to be true to the Bible or 
consider itself specifically Christian. A political order comes, 
however, nearer to the truth of the Gospel if it safeguards that 
authority which the power of sin makes necessary and if it 
allows freedom to man to live in community with his neigh- 
bour according to the command of God and to develop freely 
in the framework of such a community whatever spiritual 
talents have been given to him. 


* 
ye x 


We must now consider another aspect of our problem, 
namely the relation between one state and other states as 
well as between one nation and other nations. 

In the social order of humanity the State constitutes the 
frontier between two absolutely different worlds of social 
relations. Whatever is within the realm of the State and 
within the nation which it holds together is in a state of 
relative stability. But the situation of the State towards the 
outer world is quite different. There it finds itself in a field 
of forces in which only the mutual relationships of power and 
the ability for self-preservation of each state and nation are 
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determining factors. The powerful organisation which com- 
pels peace and which safeguards the rights of each which is 
typical of the State itself does not exist in the field of inter- 
national relations. 

It is true, that again and again groups of states have come 
together and recognised laws between themselves, or have 
even founded organised leagues of peace. But such leagues 
are, of necessity, relatively weak in so far as they are leagues 
of states which are more or less self-sufficient. They become 
either a new State or they fall to pieces before long. And even 
if such leagues have the power to survive, their relation to 
other states outside is merely that of uncertain balance. 
The League of Nations, as created in the year 1920, is the 
first practical effort towards an organised, and at least in 
principle, universal juridical international organisation. But 
it is well known that quite apart from the fact that the League 
of Nations has never included all important states, it is based 
on the existence of independent states and of the nations 
which these states have incorporated. And it can therefore 
in no way take the place of the State. The defeats which the 
League of Nations has suffered and the disappointment 
which it has created are especially due to the fact that it has 
not been sufficiently realised how essentially it differs in its 
structure from a real State. 

If it is difficult to subordinate the highest bearers of 
State authority to the domain of justice, it is even more 
difficult to subordinate the State as such to law and order for 
the State stands outside the “authority ” in the sense of 
Romans 13. The power which keeps it back from a brutal 
pursuing of its own interests is not an authority which is 
superior to it, but simply the power of its possible opponents, 
whether this be vested in their physical strength in war, or in 
other forces with which diplomacy has to count. 

We should not forget the extremely precarious character 
of this situation. For power, which is not limited by law, is, 
of course, specially tempted to abuse. It is constantly in 
danger of leading to chaos, to the violation of the interests 
of the weaker groups, or to war between groups of more or less 
similar strength. This danger is all the greater if a State has 
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for its members an absolute value and is no longer considered 
to be part of a higher order. This higher order is, however, 
given according to the Gospel by the fact that man is not 
merely a member of a State, and that God gives him duties 
towards every other man. If the State is really an order of 
conservation willed by God for the sake of the people, then it 
has no right to break the order of creation which binds man 
through God to other men. According to the Gospel the 
State is neither God nor the highest source of morality, nor 
an intermediary between God and man, and the relations 
between State and State or between nation and nation may, 
therefore, not be separated from the relations between man 
and man which are implied in the creation of the world by 
God. 

For the State is not the only outward form of community 
between man. It has no right to act in relation to other 
states on the basis of principles of pure unlimited self- 
preservation which it denies within its own sphere. When- 
ever the State denies the community between itself and other 
states it denies, at the same time, the community between 
man and between the Christians who belong to these various 
states. 

It is evident that the community between states is much 
weaker than the community which the State represents 
itself. But that does not mean that there is no juridical 
order of community which is valid for the states. Such an 
order is just as necessary as a juridical order between members 
of the same nation. The form it should take is not a 
theological, but a political question. Just as the Gospel does 
not claim one particular form of State organisation, it does 
not claim one particular form of juridical international 
organisation. What it does claim, however, is that the 
community between men should not be denied. 


* 
oe. 


A most important question which faces us today is the one 
of the danger of over-estimation of State and Nation. For it 
is not only possible for the State in its inner life, in relation 
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to its own citizens and to other States to deny the Gospel, 
but also to leave its proper realm of the order of conservation 
and to interfere in the realm of the order of creation, that is 
to say, in the relationship between Creator and creature. 

The more the State realises in its ideology the principle of 
community, the more it attempts to be the bearer of the 
spiritual values of the nation, the nearer it comes to the 
danger of considering itself as the historic incarnation of the 
Divine Will and of considering the realm of moral duties of 
man to man as its own realm. It may even put its authority 
in the place of the Divine Authority. This danger is especially 
great when men have lost their hold on the truth of the 
Gospel, or when their faith has been shaken and weakened. 
For then, the temptation easily arises to seek in the State 
the substitute for the authority of God which has been lost 
sight of for the Christian notion of community which has been 
forgotten. Seemingly, the State can meet the need of these 
men who are dissatisfied with their unlimited freedom and 
who have lost their spiritual home. It is typical of every 
political principle that it tends to realise itself in its last 
consequences according to a rational or mystical logic instead 
of developing itself, as all healthy politics do, according to 
empirical rather than theoretical necessities. 

The Gospel, and that in its totality, contains the critique 
and the corrective of such developments. For the Gospel 
cures two kinds of human pride, the one which consists in 
the absolutising of freedom (whether this is the freedom of 
individuals or of the State) ; and the other which consists in 
the absolutising of authority and of the community within 
the State. Only the pure and full Gospel can have this crit- 
ical effect, but not a Gospel which adapts itself to the claims 
of the “ Zeit Geist ” of rationalism or idealism, of the myths 
of nation, state or hero. 

For the Gospel comes from outside that what we call 
“world ”, but it is a power for living in this world. It is 
precisely the historical uniqueness of the revelation which 
ensures that it should not be repeatable or interchangeable, 
or that it should be developed and adapted. It is because of 
this paradox that the Gospel is the ultimate irreplaceable 
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foundation of the spiritual unity of man and of humanity. 
For only that absolute which has come into history can 
remain the absolute in history. 

The essential point is, therefore, that the Gospel should be 
proclaimed in its fullness and purity. All other questions are 
relatively unimportant beside this one. But it must be 
emphasised that they are only relatively unimportant. For 
the Church which proclaims the pure Gospel does so in the 
world and in the relationships of time which are determined 
by State, society and culture. The possibility of a free and 
clear proclamation can be challenged and limited by a State 
which does not respect the freedom of the Church and of the 
Christian conscience. It is true, that the struggle of the 
Church for its faith is not the greatest danger, for it can 
precisely affirm its true character in suffering. But 
the ultimate possibility of martyrdom does not do away with 
the claim that the State must respect the freedom of faith 
and of the proclamation of the Gospel. For the State 
receives its true authority from God. 

The danger for the Church does not come, however, only 
in the form suppression but also in the form of ideolo- 
gical compulsion which the State may adopt as _ its 
policy. When the State takes hold of all spheres of life 
including family, education, science and art, without excep- 
tion, the freedom of faith and of witnessing is indirectly 
challenged. Those forms of freedom which are so often 
challenged today because men have often misused them, are 
often barriers for the safeguarding of that freedom which is 
based on true obedience to God and which is, finally, the only 
true freedom. 

The independence of the proclamation of the Gospel is, 
however, not only a claim which comes from the Church, it 
should also be a claim of the State itself for this is its own 
vital interest. A people which hears no longer the critical 
and independent message of the Gospel is in danger of 
deifying itself and its State or to be dissolved by the strife of 
its own component elements. The Church, in so far as it is a 
human historical institution, receives its criticism from the 
State. Every single church receives its criticism from other 
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churches. Only the Gospel, because it is not of this world, 
does not need any criticism for it is itself the standard of all 
things. 

The Gospel saves all those who are actively or passively 
concerned with the affairs of State and Nation from a false 
optimism about the various forms of human community. 
In the light of the Gospel there is no such thing as a perfect 
and eternal form of State or society, or a final rational solution 
and stabilisation of international relations. 

The Gospel preserves the Christian, however, also from the 
even more obvious error to which man may be led by a so- 
called realistic study of history, namely, from absolute pessi- 
mism. Such pessimism can tempt Christians easily to a 
purely personal and private religion, including the separation 
from the world and the refusal to serve in it. Where men are 
without God this pessimism must end in cynicism and 
misanthropy. 

The position of the Christian in politics is full of tension. 
The Christian stands in two worlds, a fallen world and a 
delivered world, in the present dispensation as well as in the 
new dispensation which has begun with Christ. And though 
it may seem often as if the powers of this world alone dominate 
history, he holds on in the faith that the victory at the end of 
time belongs to his Lord. 
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The Fight Against War in Time of Peace 


JoHN C. BENNETT 


We write articles about the next war and then go to 
lunch as usual. The callousness of mind which makes such a 
feat possible is doubtless a necessary protection against what 
would be useless brooding but we must recognise it as callous- 
ness if we are to have a true perspective from which to think 
of the prospect of war. In this article an attempt will be 
made to outline a strategy which Christians should pursue 
now in the face of the threat of another war. Most of the 
elements in this strategy must be followed by all men of good 
will. At least one element represents a specifically Christian 
contribution and back of them all is needed the power which 
the Christian can bring from his conviction that war cannot 
be reconciled with the mind of Christ, that it is a colossal sin 
against millions of neighbours, against their God and his God. 


Teach without ceasing the futility, the sin, and the destructiveness 
of war 


It should be unnecessary to emphasise this first element in 
any strategy but in subtle ways the true nature and results 
of war become disguised in time of peace. A new generation 
does not know war at first hand. An old generation is so 
obsessed with present evils that it allows the memory of war 
in comparison to become dim. 

For the man of common sense war is futile. It destroys 
the things for which men fight. Men fight for ideals and war 
creates a climate in which ideals wither away. Men fight 
for security and they get enemies who are a perpetual threat 
to their security. Men fight for economic advantage and they 
get strangled world trade and debts which will never be paid. 
Men fight for justice and if they win they find that they them- 
selves do injustice for in the atmosphere of war men with the 
power of victory cannot be just. 
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For the man of sensitive conscience war is a sin, a sin which 
brings in its train every other sin. It means hatred of persons. 
It makes sensitive men callous and callous men brutal. It 
makes men prefer lies against their neighbours to the truth. 
In all of our discussions of war let us not lose one central 
point — what war causes persons to do to persons. There is a 
danger that this central point may be lost in a discussion of 
abstractions — nations, imperialisms, dialectical processes, 
judgments of God. 

For man as such war threatens to destroy all that makes his 
life worth living. I need not enlarge on that. The horror of 
war is now being emphasised by the Hearst newspapers in the 
United States in order to prove the necessity of greater milit- 
ary preparedness. By itself horror creates fear and fear 
brings war. But horror in combination with a sense of the 
futility of war and with a realisation of the awful sin of war 
has its place in goading men to find a way to prevent war. 


Face the complexity of the causes of war 


We need to recognise that war is not a symptom of one but 
of many diseases. Only so can we see that there is no 
single panacea for war but that it must be dealt with in many 
ways at the same time. 

War has roots in human nature : in the egoism which 
makes it so hard to prefer the general good to “ my ” profit 
or to the imagined good of “my” group; in the love of 
excitement which makes war a relief from the dullness of the 
routine of peace ; in the pugnacity which must have an enemy 
scapegoat on which to vent anger; in impatience for quick 
results. 

War has roots in the economic system. These take the 
form of conflicts of interest which are inherent in Capitalism 
organised on a national basis. (Would they be absent from 
Socialism organised on a national basis ?) Conflicts over 
markets, the protection of investments, the sources of raw 
materials become occasions of war. Also our economic 
system tempts men to promote war for the immediate profits 
which war brings and since under Capitalism it is those who 
are most tempted at this point who often have most political 
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power profits for them loom larger in public policy than 
real welfare. It is that fact which makes it true that the 
economic system still causes war even though it is quite 
obvious that war does not lead to the long run economic wel- 
fare of any nation. The munition makers may be the worst 
culprits but it must be remembered that war speeds up all 
business for a time and creates a specious prosperity which 
trickles down to the masses. This kind of war prosperity is 
most alluring if your country remains neutral but the very 
process of trading with belligerents on which neutral business 
men fatten creates conflicts which make neutrality almost 
impossible. 

War has roots in nationalism, in the unlimited sovereignty 
of the nation and the international anarchy which follows 
from it and in the sentiment of nationalism which at present 
has become a kind of religious frenzy. These last factors are 
closely allied with the persistence of the military tradition, 
the symbols of war which are at present so inseparable from 
nationalism, the expectations of the military mind. Two 
famous statesmen from different nations said recently that 
war is to men what motherhood is to women. Such an idea, 
which passes for realism but which is in fact sentimental 
though bloody nonsense, is an extreme example of an attitude 
which is still current and which makes peace difficult. 

When these more general causes of war are mentioned, it 
is important to add one other cause which sometimes seems 
to justify war : the fact that some nations are suffering from 
injustice which seems to them worse than war. This is not 
actually a separate cause of war because such injustice is 
usually the result of a previous war. Such injustice breeds 
the desire for revenge on one side and the fear of attack on the 
other. Then the nation which has the grievance adds to its 
desire for revenge fear of a “ preventive ” attack from the 
other nation. And so you have hate and fear stimulating 
each other on both sides until war becomes inevitable. When 
war does come, on one side it is a struggle for justice and on 
the other side it is a struggle for security. Each side is just- 
ified in its own eyes in forcing upon the other the kind of 
peace which makes the process begin all over again, perhaps 
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this time with the réles reversed. Remember, as I describe 
this cycle of hate and fear and death, what it makes persons 
do to persons. 


Make a frontal atiack on the cause of war 


This statement of the causes of war naturally conditions 
our strategy because it is necessary to make a frontal attack 
upon the causes of war. This must be done in two general 
ways. 

In the first place, this attack must be carried on by all 
Christians in relation to the policies of their own government 
and in relation to the prevalent attitudes of their own country- 
men. It is only at home that we can do very effective work 
in dealing with the causes of war. We must watch the 
policies of our own nation in regard to armaments, tariffs, 
co-operation with the international peace machinery, dealings 
with less powerful nations, specific disputes with other nations 
which might be occasions of war. We must counteract 
militaristic propaganda at home, all forms of narrow national- 
ism, and the widespread assumption of the inevitability of 
war. We must curb those who seek to make profit out of 
war — we can best begin this by scrutinising the sources of 
our own incomes. On most of these issues it is possible to 
create a broad united front which will include radicals who 
believe that war is inherent in Capitalism and middle class 
groups who still believe that war comes from evils in Capit- 
alism which can be removed and who have not forgotten that 
war is older than Capitalism. 

In the second place, it must be carried on internationally 
through the building of world organisation in the place of the 
present anarchy. We cannot have peace unless we have 
peaceful methods for settling disputes which all nations will 
trust, for changing the status quo in the interests of justice, 
for providing a collective security so that each nation need 
not arm in the fruitless attempt to be safe in an armed world. 
In other words, we must have what the League of Nations was 
intended to be. Do not let impatience with the League, 
which was born in sin if anything ever was, which could not 
have been expected to change the habits of all history in less 
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than a generation, blind us to the fact that if we had no 
League we should have to form one and to the fact that if 
such a League were to represent the nations it would necessar- 
ily be controlled by those who are responsible for the policies 
of the nations, the same men who control it now. The League 
may not now be able to prevent all wars! between major 
powers but without such a League at no time even in the 
distant future can wars between major powers be prevented. 
What is true of the League of Nations applies also to the 
discouraging attempts to secure disarmament and to the World 
Court with its all too limited jurisdiction. These things are 
discouraging. These things are necessary. At least the 
world has for the first time in history put on the defensive 
those who act as though a nation should have an uncontrolled 
right to arm and to make war. Even now Geneva is a 
sounding board for world opinion which did not exist before 
the founding of the League. 


Make war resistance effective now 


One of the few promising elements in the present situation 
is the development of minorities in many countries which are 
prepared to break completely with war and the war system. 
These minorities are made up of absolute pacifists and 
pragmatic pacifists, of Christian pacifists and secular pacifists. 
Their value does not consist primarily in what they may do 
in the event of a war crisis but in what they can do now to 
make their break with the war system effective. Such 
minorities are the shock troops of the peace forces. I realise 
that in some countries they are forced now to remain under- 
ground but in other countries they can influence public 
policy. The time is ripe for a mass movement of those who 
serve notice that they will be the tool of no government in 
international war. Already there are the materials for such 

“a movement in the Churches, in labour and radical organisa- 
tions, among students, It is easier to take this position in 
the United States with its comparative security from attack 


1 The League, in the present conflict between Jugoslavia and Hungary, has 
shown its value as a shock absorber. It may be the final safeguard against 
war in similar situations. 
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than it would be in a country which fears a sudden air raid 
over the capital city as the signal for war. Such a mass 
movement could at the present juncture do more than 
anything else to prevent war. If it could not prevent all 
war it certainly could limit the scope of a war and prevent it 
from becoming world war. Moreover such a movement 
furnishes a place where we (readers of The Student World) can 
take hold now. 


Build a Christian International 


In these days of dark predictions I come back finally to 
one hope. The heart of a mass movement against war should 
be a fellowship of Christians — a fellowship which is in the 
Church, which uses the machinery of the Church, but which 
is not identical with the present organised Church. The 
pacifism which can stand its ground longest because its 
roots are deepest is a Christian pacifism which acknowledges 
a loyalty to the world-wide Christian community and then to 
the God of that community before whom all war is sacrilege. 
Whatever be the fate of all our political schemes, whatever 
be the fate of our present civilisation those who are working 
to build a world-wide Christian fellowship are building the 
one movement which more than any other in the future 
can undercut the wild nationalism of our time, can say 
‘‘no’’ to the totalitarian state, can heal the wounds of war 
if war does come, and can preserve in the midst of chaos the 
best in our human heritage. 
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“No More War” is not Enough 


Eric FENN 


It is perhaps unfortunate that this article should be 
written by an Englishman. In the past 900 years we have 
invaded many other peoples’ countries, but nobody has 
invaded ours! We are so incredibly secure, so withdrawn 
from the passionate movements that have shaken the mental 
and spiritual world of Europe in the last two decades. Asa 
Hungarian speaker recently informed a British audience : 
“You have nothing to do but think of what kind of bacon 
you will have for breakfast, and who will be Princess Marina’s 
bridesmaids ”. So that if this article should be concerned 
with pacifism, it may appear a sort of Anglo-Saxon luxury ; 
while if it speak of realities of an international situation grown 
almost desperate, then it may well seem academic to those 
whose lives are that international situation. Even the title 
may seem ludicrous, for truly is “no more war ” not more 
than enough to hope for in a world like this ? 

Let me, therefore, begin by saying what I understand the 
title to mean : that the attitude which concentrates on the 
prevention of war, as practically all forms of pacifism do, is 
entirely inadequate to the political situations and untrue to 
the Christian faith. There are more fundamental things 
than the avoidance of armed conflict, issues which if left 
unsolved will make that conflict inevitable ; issues which in 
my judgment can only find solution in a rebirth of Christian 
faith. 

There are three main attitudes to the problem of peace. 
The first is that peace must be enforced by the preponderance 
in armed force of one or two great world powers. If our 
object be the prevention of war, there would seem to be much 
more to be said for this than we care to admit. There is the 
classical model of the Roman Empire and the “ Pax 
Romana”. The modern example is, I suppose, the British 
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Empire ; and a European analogy would be an armed League 
under the domination of one great power. It even holds out 
the promises of a kind of rough justice. Yet few of us would 
not feel that such a solution only prepares its own dreadful 
Nemesis. 

Then there is the League of Nations, regarded as a pre- 
ventive mechanism. It is important to bear in mind that 
that is, practically, all it is. For if the issue of peace is 
allowed to widen beyond the limits of the preservation of the 
settlement of Versailles, does it not become at once so divisive 
as to be unbearable ? The League is not yet an instrument 
for the creation of peace. 

Thirdly, there is the radical pacifism which is finally 
convinced that war is so great an evil as to be impossible for 
Christians. Now, I suspect that if the highest good were the 
prevention of war, and if the Christian Church set itself to 
attain that good, it could be done. An unequivocal declar- 
ation from the millions of Christians in the world that they 
would under no circumstances take part in war, would make 
war at least highly improbable — and incidentally would 
compel the resignation of the majority of statesmen either 
from their governments or from the Church. But this 
imaginary act on the part of Christians would in itself do 
little more than stabilise the conditions of injustice and wrong 
which now make war likely. 

Widely as these three forms of pacifism differ among 
themselves, they all agree in this, that they pass over root 
causes as either too difficult to be dealt with, or as irrelevant. 
At best they are attempts to maintain things as they are, in 
the hope that the time so gained may solve the deeper 
problems. And they all ignore the patent fact that our 
present situation is not one of peace. 

The Treaty of Versailles has divided us into three great 
groups — nations suffering from a bitter sense of injustice 
nations whose very existence depends on what appears to 
others to be injustice, and nations whose victory seems to 
jeopardise their economic life. Add to this the fact of 
Manchukuo, the present and possible future of India, the 
conflict of Black and White in Africa, and the question-mark 
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that stands over America, and the picture is not consoling. 
It cannot be dignified by the name of peace, except by some- 
one who looks at it all from the incredible security of the 
British Isles, content in his Pharisaism. Taking Europe 
alone, and looking frankly at the results of the Peace Treaties, — 
it is difficult to believe that war can be prevented. Does not 
the Polish Corridor spell war — and yet can you change it and 
not make war certain? Austria and Hungary are words of 
ill omen — yet can you do anything for them without 
threatening countries such as Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, 
whose very existence depends on the maintainance of the 
Treaties ? It is a desperate situation enough when to stay 
as we are would seem to be to accept war as inevitable, while 
to attempt to alter anything appears’ to be an even more 
certain road to disaster! Herein is the meaning of sin made 
manifest. The good that we would seek is for ever haunted 
by the ghosts of past evil and overshadowed by the threat 
of worse evil resulting from any action we try to make. 

In such a situation the prevention of war is no solution, 
although it may well seem the only thing to attempt. 
Nothing is solved either by fighting or by refusing to fight. 
The problem of right and wrong, of wounded vanity or of 
greed, remains and is not dealt with. Yet until there is a 
clear road to justice and security which nations can trust, 
they will prefer war as an ultimate choice, because the one 
intolerable thing for nation or individual is a settled injustice 
which nothing seems to alter. War may not solve the 
question — but at least it may shift the burden from one 
shoulder to another ! 

The creation of peace, a peace worth the creating, depends 
then on something cutting through the tangled web of sus- 
picion and mistrust, past wrong and present ambition, which 
we call international politics. .Is there anything that can 
“ deliver us from the body of this death” ? Two things at 
least claim to do so — Christianity and Marxist Socialism. 
For the Marxist the basic reality is economic, and all our 
national rivalries are but a smokescreen concealing the real 
battle, the grim, unseen struggle between exploiter and 
exploited that goes on beneath the surface. Any society 
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based on private capitalistic enterprise must produce inter- 
national war, not because the capitalists are any more wicked 
than other men, or that the proletarians are especially 
peace-loving and virtuous, but because this anarchic stage of 
competing economic interests must, whether we like it or not 
and whether we try to prevent it or not, lead to armed con- 
flict. Therefore, the obvious course is not to waste time 
trying to postpone the inevitable, but to change the system 
as soon as possible. The Marxist solves the problem there- 
fore by insisting that the real struggle is in a different place 
and against a different enemy. His whole time must necess- 
arily be given to the destruction of an order which breeds war. 

This position merits much more careful analysis than I 
can give it here. It obviously questions the assumptions 
underlying all pacifist thinking of whatever kind — namely, 
that peace can be maintained, is worth maintaining, or indeed 
has any meaning without a fundamental social revolution. 
I only quote it here because I find that it is habitually ignored 
by most people who desire peace, because it is a very un- 
comfortable challenge to meet, and because it has, for all its 
dissimilarity, certain points in common with the Christian 
position. Those points are the insistence on a far deeper 
analysis of the causes of war than most of our thinking 
allows, and the equal insistence that you cannot have peace 
in the world as it is — that something quite revolutionary has 
got to happen before peace can be a reality. The two most 
salutary cures for cheap “ Christian optimism ”, are a know- 
ledge of the international situation, and an honest facing of the 
challenge of Marxism ; for neither can be met easily. 

To return, however, to our main argument. I have used 
words like justice, evil, wrong, sin. Any true diagnosis of our 
sickness must. Now, it is precisely at that level and in 
relation to those spiritual realities which are fundamental, 
that the Church makes its greatest claim. For who talks of 
a power that recreates personal relationships ? Who claims 
to know the secret of forgiveness ? Who speaks of a higher 
wisdom than that of justice, in the “ love that suffereth long 
and is kind” 2? Who claims to be in herself a new People, 
under new laws, obedient to a new King, transcending the 
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natural barriers of race, nation, and class? The Christian 
Church. Therefore, the Church stands at the very centre 
of the international problem claiming to hold the solution ; 
and conversely, it is in the question posed by the international 
situation that the Church must hear her greatest challenge. 
Can her claim be made good ?_ It is round that question that 
some of us find our minds turning and turning as we struggle 
with the little knowledge we have of the facts of the world, 
of the pitiful weakness of the Church, and of what the Church 
is meant to be in the Purpose of God. For this amazing 
claim of the Christian Church to be made good certain things 
must happen to us as Christians first of all. 

We must begin again to believe in the reality, the living- 
ness of God. Not the god of our little national ambitions or 
of our personal hopes, nor the god of an economic paradise, 
but God as He stands self-revealed in Jesus Christ. We must 
at last begin to believe that earliest Christian affirmation — 
“Jesus — Lord”. For the world will never be re-made, 
will never be redeemed save by those who have found that 
their very lives rest upon a reality not of their own making, 
upon a God who made and chose them and whose Purpose 
holds good in the earth. This whole man-made world that 
we have tried so hard to build up since the War, is now like a 
great tragic bundle, tight-bound with our mistakes and those 
of our fathers, ready for the burning. There is no salvation 
in ourselves; it is of God. It is time for us to seek it. 

We must begin to recover our unity. That will come as 
we recover our faith in God, for it only existsin Him. Unity, 
first in the Church and then in the world. Do we believe it ? 


Do we want it? How dull — God forgive us! — we find 
those words “ Christian Unity ”; and what a thing of dead 
debate we have made it all! But — “neither Jew nor Gen- 


tile, bond nor free, barbarian, Scythian”. Is that the 
Church ? Does that really mean that it is of more import- 
ance, not only in eternity but here and now, that I am a 
Christian than that Iam an Englishman ? Does it mean that 
in the Church there is — or should be — already the promise 
and foretaste of that unity that is the Will of God for man- 
kind ? And is it the task of the Church to manifest, to 
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demonstrate that unity in the world as it is, thereby trans- 
forming the world ? 

And we must have a much clearer conception of how the 
Christian works in the world — a Christian strategy as clear 
and definite as the Marxist. At present we are all at sixes 
and sevens because we do not know what we believe about 
compromise — and compromise is inevitable in any entrance 
into the world of politics or industry. Nor are we clear what 
are the real issues and what is merely waste of time. 

God — Unity — Incarnation. It is in terms such as these 
that we must see again the Christian task in the world. 
They are not just dull theological terms ; they define the hope 
and the task of the Christian. For the Church really to give 
herself to the business of incarnation, of making real in the 
earth the life of God in Christ Jesus, is a glorious adventure, 
but it will be a desperate, exacting, endless struggle with the 
‘“‘ principalities and powers ” that dominate the world of men 
and nations. 

We end then in mere questioning? Yes — and No. 
The real questions in life are never asked by us but always 
of us. And the question which stands out of the modern — 
world and that Christians must at all costs face is this : Do 
we believe what we say we believe ? Are we willing to act 
on that ? 

The answer may include “ no more war ” ; it may include 
extreme pacifism; it may go further in its demands than 
Marxism. It must be radical. But it cannot be negative, 
nor can it content itself with anything less than fundamental 
causes. 
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Jacques MARTIN 


A qui obéirons-nous ? Peut-on poser la question ? Elle est 
résolue d’avance. Ou ce serait alors disputer avec Dieu. Nous 
avons tous a la pensée la réponse de l’apétre, qui recomman- 
dait la soumission aux autorités établies : « Il vaut mieux 
obéir 4 Dieu... ». Nous savons bien qu’il n’est pas d’autre 
réponse. Penser autrement serait un non sens ou un blas- 
phéme. 

« I] vaut mieux...» Certes, chacun est libre de ne pas se 
conformer 4 l’ordre divin. Dieu n’impose rien. En ce sens 
Vhomme est libre de son destin. En ce sens seulement un 
avertissement est ici nécessaire. L’homme ne «doit» pas. 
Dieu ne lui fait jamais une obligation de |’écouter et de Lui 
obéir. Mais que l’homme sache que dans le choix qui lui est 
proposé, il y a celui de son destin. La désobéissance ouvre la 
porte a léloignement, la confusion, l’encerclement dans les 
systemes humains dont la belle construction n’est pourtant 
pas vide de toute préoccupation de Dieu, mais qui reste folie 
et finalement souffrance et mort. « Si je me tais un feu bréilant 
me consume », cela reste l’expérience définitive de l’homme 
que Dieu n’abandonne pas. Obéir n’est pas plus la promesse 
du bonheur, la joie du devoir accompli, la satisfaction égoiste 
du juste. C’est la voie étroite et rocailleuse a l’horizon de 
laquelle se profile la Croix. Nous savons que sur cette voie Dieu 
n’a pas de trop grandes exigences. 

Nous savons aussi que l’obéissance en elle-méme n’est 
rien. Elle n’est pas une fin en soi. Rechercher l’obéissance 
pour elle-méme parce que la soumission est la condition 
normale de homme, c’est introduire 4 nouveau sous le 
manteau religieux la volonté humaine, la recherche de soi 
dans une humiliation constante qui n’est pas humble attente 
de la manifestation divine, tel l’ascéte dans sa cellule se 
mortifie espérant par les souffrances de sa chair et de son 
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esprit intercéder auprés de Dieu. Pas plus que la souffrance 
d’ailleurs, l’obéissance n’a de valeur propre. Seules, celles de 
Jésus-Christ sauvaient, car la vérité était en Lui. Il était la 
Parole faite chair. Dieu est tout en Lui, qui enseigne et 
dirige par la manifestation de sa vérité ; sa Parole. 

Cette Parole nous a été donnée afin que nous aussi comme 
le Maitre, connaissions en nous le mystére de |’Incarnation. 
« Je vous ai donné cet exemple afin que vous aussi fassiez de 
méme. » L’Incarnation est la loi du monde, en méme temps 
que celle du Royaume de Dieu. Elle est le sens vrai et profond 
de l’Imitation de Jésus-Christ. Celle-ci ne consiste pas dans 
une application plus ou moins juste des paroles ou exhor- 
tations du Maitre. Elle place au centre méme de nos vies dans 
la réalité du monde matériel et charnel, du monde pécheur 
cette vérité que toute parole, toute pensée qui ne sont pas en 
méme temps une attitude ou un acte est vanité et hypocrisie. 
Ils disent et ne font pas. Le Maitre est venu pour accomplir 
la loi et les prophétes. L’obéissance est l’accomplissement 
de la Parole de Dieu. L’ Incarnation sauve l’homme 4 la fois 
d’un légalisme stérile et faux qui fait de Jésus un modéle de 
décalcage, et d’un mysticisme de |’obéissance trompeur et 
non moins vain, qui aboutit 4 une mortification sans but de la 
volonté et 4 une humilité qui n’est autre que la soif de notre 
époque d’une soumission 4 un quelconque. 

Dans le probléme qui tourmente aujourd’hui nos Ames 
devant cette perspective d’une guerre imminente, sommes- 
nous avec cette Parole comme sans Lumiére (Psaumes 119/ 
105) ? N’est-il pas dans la Parole de Dieu une parole qui en 
regard des événements ou notre foi se perd, nous parle, nous 
enseigne et reléve notre foi prés de tomber ? 


* 
* * 


Mais auparavant dans quel monde Dieu nous a-t-il placés ? 
La conférence du désarmement a échoué. Au début de cette 
année, le regard inquiet n’ose interroger les événement de 
peur d’y voir se confirmer de sombres pressentiments. La 
guerre vient ; pourquoi se leurrer encore ? Elle étend une fois 
de plus sa menace sur le monde, et le monde s’appréte a la 
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recevoir. Les hommes n’ont pas su l’éviter. Leurs entreprises, 
leurs efforts, leurs espoirs, leurs calculs s’arrétent impuissants. 
Les organismes sociaux et internationaux que l’aprés-guerre 
a vu naitre ou se développer des souffrances et des espérances 
de nos ainés et destinés a préserver l’avenir de cataclysmes 
semblables font faillite ou tout au moins s’avérent d’un faible 
poids devant la marche des événements. Ils ont été déformés 
par les égoismes avides, les appétits calculateurs utilisés et 
finalement enserrés dans la volonté froide et démoniaque 
d’un monde dont l’homme un jour, tous les jours par son 
esprit inchangé, a déclanché le mécanisme mais qu’il est inca- 
pable aujourd’hui de diriger. Les mots ont fait leur temps. 
Ils se sont vidés de sens par l’abus qu’on en a fait. C’est le 
tragique de la misére humaine actuelle. Justice, paix, droit, 
belles baudruches que certains s’essaient encore a gonfler. 
Les internationalismes eux aussi n’ont plus cours ; trésor d’un 
age déja lointain. Les hommes qui ont cru a eux sous quelque 
forme se taisent muets devant leur réve dévasté. A celui qui 
parlait de paix économique, d’organisation matérielle du 
monde assurant la paix, l'Europe offre le spectacle de peuples 
affolés dressant les uns contre les autres les systémes d’éco- 
nomie qui ont leur supréme espoir mais conduisent infailli- 
blement a la guerre. A ceux qui préchaient les vertus de 
VPhumain, qui de chaque homme faisait le semblable de |’autre, 
son frére, les hommes répondent : « Je suis frangais, allemand, 
anglais, italien, ou communiste — forgant les différences 
devenues l’héritage sacré de races ou de classes. Déja naissent 
d’autres langages, d’autres ideaux, d’autres «fois». Les mots 
reprennent leur vertu sous d’autres formes, cristallisant les 
sentiments disponibles. Un nouvel héroisme est né, qui bientot 
voudra ses preuves. 

Il reste pourtant encore un avertissement, celui de la 
guerre passée : les souffrances, toutes les ruines matérielles et 
morales, argument d’un certain pacifisme. Cela compte certes 
et n’est que trop juste. Mais «le déshonneur est pire que la 
souffrance ». Le sentiment humain lui fournit sa réponse. 
Cela est juste aussi mais le péché n’est-il pas pire encore que 
tout cela ? Aujourd’hui la lutte n’est pas entre le pacifisme 


et le militarisme, mais entre toutes ces exaltations humaines 
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4 la fois et Dieu. Cela nous introduit dans un autre monde, 
ce monde ow aujourd’hui chacun pour luicrméme — car en 
définitive homme reste seul — doit résoudre le probleme 
posé a notre foi : la guerre. Au milieu de toutes ces débacles, 
la guerre reste la grande question que Dieu pose au monde. 

Que la guerre soit péché, nul n’en disconvient. Elle est un 
mal au milieu de bien d’autres maux ; on s’accorde tous a le 
dire. Mais elle reste pourtant une fatalité, prétend-on, une 
nécessité que toutes nos attaches nous font un devoir d’accep- 
ter, A moins de tomber dans un mal pire encore, celui de la 
désolidarisation égoiste ou de la lAcheté, dans un plus grand 
péché donc, une plus grande désobéissance. La guerre reste 
donc le moindre mal. 

La guerre reste la hantise des prophétes et des hommes de 
Dieu, qui annoncérent le régime divin par l’état ot la paix 
régnera: « De leurs glaives, ils forgeront des charrues... ». 
C’est l’Eternel qui « brise les fléches rapides comme l’éclair, 
le bouclier, le glaive et les armes de guerre ». Certes, s’il 
s’agissait de prendre un texte pour trouver une réponse a 
Vangoissante question, nous savons qu’il s’en trouve nombre 
d’autres dans lesquels la guerre reste exaltée ou simplement 
acceptée. Un texte répond a un autre texte. Il y eut des 
« guerres de |’Kternel » ot Dieu appela les siens a la violence. 
Laissons a Israel la responsabilité d’avoir proclamé des guerres 
saintes. Aujourd’hui il n’est pas de guerre de Dieu; car quel 
peuple oserait sans blasphéme se dire le serviteur de |’Eternel ? 

Il ne s’agit d’ailleurs pas de cela. La guerre, la force maté- 
rielle, est défi 4 Dieu. Elle reste la supréme injure car elle exige 
pour elle ce qui revient 4 Dieu: L’Ame des peuples et celle des 
hommes — cela seul importe. Pour un monde perdu, qui a vu 
ses constructions et ses espérances s’écrouler, il reste encore 
comme supréme recours a sa confiance, sa force et ses armes, 
dernier espoir de l’orgueil menacé qui ne sait compter que sur 
Lui. «Sa force est son Dieu », dit le Prophéte (Habacue 1-11), 
opposant a cela la véritable force, celle de la foi : « L’Eternel, 
le Seigneur, est ma force». Pour les peuples et pour mon 
peuple, comme pour les individus et pour moi-méme. 

Compter sur soi c’est croire que l’on suit une cause 
Juste, que l’on marche avec le droit, c’est s’enfermer encore 
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dans un nouveau systéme de propre justice dont le seul 
soutien reste la confiance en la force. La force crée le droit. 
C’est servir les mémes antiques idoles : «Sa force est son 
Dieu ». 

Nous ne demandons pas a un état de croire en Dieu. Mais 
ne sommes-nous pas chrétiens en méme temps que Francais 
ou qu’Allemands ? Les problémes qui se posent a nos peuples 
n’ont d’autre solution en définitive que celle qu’en sa con- 
science chacun leur donne. Que fera un chrétien, si dans le 
moment de manifester sa foi il s’éloigne de celui par qui il 
vit ? « Vous étes le sel de la terre, mais si le sel perd sa 
saveur... » Sije ne porte pas devant Dieu pour les résoudre avec - 
Lui, les problémes que-la terre me propose, qu’ai-je a faire 
ici-bas, que puis-je apporter 4 mon peuple ou 4a l'état qui 
me protége sinon qu’un acquiescement qui lui est davantage 
une faiblesse qu’une force ? Notre confiance est en Dieu pour 
nous-mémes, pour les nétres — familles et peuples. Hsaie, 
Vhomme de !’Eternel, sut reprocher aux siens leur éloignement 
de Dieu. Et en quels termes le fit-il ? « Malheur 4 ceux qui 
font des alliances... » (31, 1-3). Sila Parole de Dieu est vivante, 
qui ne verra que les alliances autrefois d’une Allemagne avec 
une Italie, aujourd’hui d’une France avec une Pologne sont 
pareilles au regard des réalités éternelles, que le chrétien sert, 
a ce roseau qui casse et perce la main de celui qui s’appuie 
sur lui (Ks. 36, 6-7). 

La guerre est péché; elle est aujourd’hui le Péché qui reste 
entre les peuples et Dieu. Disons-le, un croyant, un chrétien 
ne saurait la faire. Certes solidaires, nous le restons tous. Nous 
sommes pécheurs au milieu de nos peuples pécheurs. II ne 
s’agit pas de vouloir par un souci de pureté aussi inaccessible 
qu’égoiste, avoir les mains pures de gestes qui, comme celui 
de tuer, répugnent au sentiment. Bien au contraire, c’est 
dans cette solidarité méme que Dieu nous a placés pour 
témoigner de Lui. Sans cet attachement étroit a notre peuple, 
le refus de le suivre n’est rien. Mais illusion aussi de croire 
gu’on peut faire quelque acte sans avoir 4 donner son adhé- 
sion d’une quelconque facon au systéme qui le commande. 
Peut-étre participera-t-on a la guerre d’une dme partagée. Si 
le corps est pris, l’dAme reste libre dans le déchainement des 
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violences, et souffre avec Dieu. La souffrance d’une ame 
qui ne peut adhérer montre sa délicatesse. Cela ne suffit 
pourtant pas. La souffrance n’est rien, si elle nest en méme 
temps repentance, qui est changement: de voie. Repentance 
devant Dieu, pour nous-méme et pour notre peuple, car nous 
ne pouvons rien attendre des autres, si nous n’avons nous- 
mémes répondu a cette attente qui est aujourd’hui l’attente 
méme de Dieu dans notre génération. D’autres problémes se 
posent. Le Christianisme ne se résoud pas dans une attitude 
devant la guerre. Comment l’oublierait celui qui se refuse a ce 
que l’Etat exige de lui sous l’aspect d’un devoir particulier ? 
Mais ce prétexte n’est-il pas le plus sir moyen de différer tous 
les problémes ? Ne peut-on pas croire avec raison que tous les 
autres grands problémes de notre temps se trouveront plus 
prés de leur véritable issue par une premiére victoire de Dieu 
dont le chrétien pourrait étre les prémisses ? C’est le sens de la 
question que Dieu pose au monde d’aujourd’hui au travers de 
la guerre. Le refus de prendre les armes qu’offre le monde est 
pour le chrétien, serviteur de l|’Eternel au milieu de son peuple, 
Vappel a la repentance que Dieu le charge de faire entendre. 

« Malheur 4 ceux qui mettent leur confiance dans le grand 
nombre des chars et dans la force des cavaliers et qui ne 
tournent pas leurs regards vers le Saint... les chevaux ne sont 
que chair et ne sont pas esprit.» L’antique avertissement 
aurait-il perdu de sa force ? Qui de nos jours pourrait se 
lever pour le faire entendre sinon les disciples de celui qui est 
venu pour accomplir la loi et les prophétes ? 

Le chrétien peut-il porter d’autres armes que celles de 
esprit, lui qui croit 4 un Dieu qui par sa Parole se révéle 
esprit et amour ? Sans doute Elie, le prophéte, dans un de ses 
moments d’inspiration sacrée pour défendre les droits de son 
Dieu, a cru devoir prendre le fer contre les adorateurs des 
idoles. Faut-il s’arréter la et conclure que Dieu permet parfois 
lusage des armes ? La suite du récit nous introduit dans une 
révélation plus haute encore. La fuite devant les coléres 
humaines, car le sang attire le sang, améne le prophéte a des 
réflexions améres et découragées : « Je ne suis pas meilleur 
que mes péres ». Elie, ’ homme de Dieu, se repent d’avoir été 
humain, trop humain au moment méme ot il apparaissait sous 
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les traits de l’inspiré. Dieu le reléve et lui rend le sens de sa 
mission dans cette révélation sur |’Horeb, ot le prophéte 
reconnait dans le souffle qui passe la présence d’un Dieu qui 
est esprit et amour (1, Rois, 19). 

Aujourd’hui il n’est plus de prophétes : tout chrétien est 
prophéte, car il porte en lui par la foi qui l’unit a son Maitre, 
laccomplissement de toute la loi et les prophétes. 


* 
ee 


Serviteurs du peuple dont nous sommes membres, appelés 
donc a obéir a ses lois, nous sommes aussi appelés a le servir 
dans l’esprit dont Jésus nous a revétus. Situation étrange 
sans doute, terriblement difficile quand l’état exige de nous 
un acte qui contredit a cet esprit. Contradiction peut-étre 
entre des devoirs multiples et aussi exigeants, mais contra- 
diction plus apparente que réelle. Présente aux yeux du 
monde, elle disparait au regard de notre foi. Si nous sommes 
tenus par notre peuple a des devoirs, qu’implique notre mul- 
tiple solidarité, nous ne tenons pas a Dieu par quelque devoir. 
Comment pourrions-nous mettre sur le méme plan d’obli- 
gation ce qui nous attache 4 notre peuple et ce qui nous lie 
a Dieu ? L’obligation qui vient de Dieu n’a pas le méme sens 
ni la méme portée que celle faite par les hommes. Le 
Décalogue lui-méme ou le sermon sur la montagne n’ont 
pas le méme sens pour un individu que les devoirs qui le lient 
a son peuple. Ces devoirs se comprennent et se justifient. 
Mais Dieu se justifie-t-il et de sa Parole sommes-nous juges ? 
Erreur de perspective donc de croire que s’opposent les ordres 
de l’état et les commandements de Dieu. Premier stade d’une 
recherche douloureuse qui s’éclaire peu 4 peu dans la lumiére 
de la foi. 

Il faut l’affirmer aujourd’hui plus fortement que jamais, 
le disciple de Jésus-Christ ne sert pas son peuple qu’il aime de 
la méme facon que quiconque. II ne recherche pas sa grandeur 
méme dans son intense amour pour lui, mais la grandeur et 
Vhonneur de Dieu. Francais, Anglais, Allemands, nous le 
sommes, certes, d’autant plus que nous croyons a l’amour 
divin pour nos peuples ; nous restons plus fortement attachés 
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& ses miséres et A ses souffrances au moment méme ou nous 
savons que Dieu nous a placés en son milieu et ou, dans cet 
attachement, nous comprenons le sens de notre vocation. 
Mais, cette vocation ne se trouve que dans cet autre attache- 
ment qui nous lie 4 Dieu par Jésus-Christ. Notre amour pour 
notre peuple s’accomplit dans notre foi en Dieu. « Vous étes 
le sel de la terre... » Ce sel est dans notre amour pour un peuple, 
et notre obéissance a ses lois. 

Si le sermon sur la montagne est chose inapplicable aux 
Etats, il reste toujours possible et actuellement vrai pour le 
disciple de celui qui dans l’accomplissement de la loi prophé- 
tique nous l’a donné. Il n’est pas l’idéal inaccessible, régle 
de vie d’un autre monde, proposé a nos pensées pour nous 
faire mieux sentir la réalité de notre misére et de notre péché. 
Jésus-Christ n’est-il pas venu pour dire au monde que ce pour 
quoi vivaient les prophétes était accompli. « Accomplis la 
loi, car tout est possible 4 celui qui croit. » Le sermon sur la 
montagne, loin d’étre la loi d’un régne futur d’ou la haine sera 
bannie, est la vivante réalité pour le disciple qui par la foi vit 
dans le royaume qui nous est donné en Jésus. « Le Royaume 
de Dieu est en vous. » Il « est » chaque fois que nous en saisis- 
sons la réalité souveraine dans une foi bien imparfaite mais 
pourtant vivante. I] est pour le disciple revétu de l’esprit de 
son Maitre, non pas dans une bienheureuse attente mais 
dans une vie de souffrances et de luttes qui pour le service 
des autres ne veut connaitre que lesprit de Jésus-Christ. 
«Ce n’est plus moi qui vit, c’est Christ...» Le Royaume de 
Dieu est une souveraine réalité pour le Chrétien qui obéit 
a son Maitre. Libres 4 |’égard des choses de ce monde, nous le 
sommes non de les prendre ou de les repousser, mais de les 
transporter sous la lumiére des lois éternelles du Royaume qui 
les transforment. Le Chrétien reste libre A l’égard de l'état 
qu'il sert et de ses lois. Bien loin d’étre une désobéissance a la 
loi commune, le refus de tuer qui reste protestation contre le 
péché du monde et non hypocrite souci de pureté est l’accom- 
plissement de cette loi dans le service et dans l’amour. Para- 
doxe sans doute que cette désobéissance veuille prétendre 4 une 
véritable obéissance. Mais pour le Chrétien appelé a accorder 
dans sa vie les réalités de ce monde et les exigences de Dieu 
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toute la vie est paradoxe a ses yeux, et aux yeux des autres 
qui ne comprenant pas, ne sauront accepter et lui poseront 
dans leurs exigences méme le dilemme douloureux: a qui 
devrons-nous obéir ? Le Maitre Lui-méme I’a résolu. Tel est le 
sens de la Croix, qu’un peu chaque jour dans la mesure de 
ses miséres et de ses lumiéres le disciple est appelé a porter. 
La redoutable et solennelle question qu’aujourd’hui Dieu 
pose au monde dans la guerre, n’a de réponse véritable que 
dans la vie personnelle du croyant. Hors cette voie, les 
solutions tentées aussi séduisantes soient-elles pour la raison 
et commode pour notre repos — car entreprises collectives 
elles n’offrent d’action que collective — conférence de désar- 
mement, 8.d.N., pactes; etc., restent lettres vaines ; car la paix 
vient de plus haut. Ce n’est pas a dire qu’il faille les mépriser. 
Mais elles restent lettres vaines aussi longtemps que le croyant 
n’aura pas rendu a l’antique commandement divin sa souve- 
raine réalité dans sa vie propre comme un appel de Dieu 4 la 
repentance et l’affirmation de sa royauté dans notre monde 
méme ow sa loi s’est incarnée. Car en définitive le probléme 
de la guerre pose au chrétien le redoutable dilemme de voir 
dans l’antique commandement divin par une interprétation 
de histoire quelque actuel article de code, ou |’éternelle et 
inéluctable Parole de Dieu : « Tu ne tueras point ». 
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Canadian Students on War 


By A Group oF STUDENTS OF McGILL UNIVERSITY 


Thinking Canadian students are today questioning with 
persistence the validity of the war method for settling inter- 
national disputes. Many have made the quiet, unvociferous 
decision that they will not support their government in any 
future war, and it is impossible to estimate to what proportions 
such a minority has grown in the past few years. Many 
more are expressing the conviction that it is to Canada’s 
interest, in order to keep out of wars which do not concern 
her, to withdraw from the British Empire, or from the League 
of Nations, or from both, and mind her own affairs with 
discretion. Others are calling upon Canadians to assume 
their full responsibility as a nation member of the League 
of Nations, to lend the latter our full support without equivo- 
cation, and thus be ready to pay the price of maintaining the 
peace of the world. 

Other articulate opinion is definitely tinged with un- 
certainty and vague fear, tending towards a defeatist attitude, 
which arises from a conviction that no expression of our 
opinion will be of the slightest avail towards doing away with 
the evil of war. Such is the confusion of issues in Canada 
and such the diversity of opinion as to the means by which 
Canada might aid in preserving peace, that no one movement 
or organisation will gain the support of even a majority of 
pacifists. 

An attempt was made at McGill to gauge the attitudes of 
all the students in the University towards war, by means of a 
questionnaire prepared by the S.C.M. and published and 
sponsored by the university paper, the McGill Daily. Out 
of about 2,000 students, some 500 responded. We should 


guess that among these are practically all who take a definite 
pacifist position. 
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Twenty-seven per cent took the definite stand that they 
would not support their government in any war which it may 
declare. Of the others, forty-seven per cent would support 
it in certain wars which they believed justifiable, and seven- 
teen percent in any war whatsoever. One quarter held that 
no war was justifiable for Canada. A large majority (331) 
believed it to be so when Canada was invaded, 141 when 
Canadian property rights were endangered abroad, 163 when 
Great Britain was invaded, 103 when the League of Nations 
requested assistance. In the event of war, half would decline 
military service, but of these, half again would render human- 
itarian service. Half the pacifists would peacefully, half 
militantly, oppose the continuation of the war. Most endorse 
peace in the abstract, but many pointed out that if war were 
actually declared, they might act quite differently in the grip 
of the war psychology. 

Have Christian students in this country anything dis- 
tinctive to say on this question ? It must first be noted that 


- most of us share the uncertainty we have described, and can- 


not answer with any assurance the question as to the eventual- 
ity of our own participation in war. One firm conviction 
comes out of our discussions: unless our attitude towards 
“the next war” is of one piece with our whole attitude to 
life, it will not stand the test of the crisis. 

By this we mean that, although we cannot accurately 
foretell what action we shall take in the event of a declaration 
of war, we know that by our current living we are now deter- 
mining what it will be. Therefore we must learn to live 
consistently in the attitude of Jesus, that of love to our neigh- 
bour, who is now of all the world. 

Moreover, as Christians, we can do no less than give our- 
selves with whole-hearted devotion to “the creation of a 
world-wide order of society in harmony with the mind and 
purpose of God as revealed in Jesus Christ”. This, we 
believe, involves at least the following : a recognition of the 
worth and value of personality in all individuals of whatever 
race, colour, or class; the cultivation of understanding and 
goodwill between all peoples and races; demanding always 
of our government such action as will conserve and foster 
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peace ; the elimination of all injustice within our own social 
system; a personal discipline within which we may be 
strengthened in a Christ-like way of life; and encouraging 
others to join us in this effort. 

In terms of the task of the Student Christian Move- 
ment and of the World’s Student Christian Federation, we 
would reiterate our faith in the lasting, basic value of the 
educational and study method (including conferences) for 
cultivating intelligent Christian attitudes based on knowledge 
and the spirit of love. 

We feel the need of a more unified approach to the whole 
question on the part of the Federation, and we greet with 
approval the plans for a World Economic Conference of the 
W.S.C.F. to be held next summer. It is important that 
the members of national movements be aware of this con- 
ference, and see it as an event in the life of their own move- 
ment, so that its deliberations and conclusions may be of real 
significance. For here again, it is necessary for us all to realise 
that war is not a subject to be dealt with in isolation, nor can 
it be eliminated without a complete re-adjustment of our 
whole social structure. 

What we all need to face and answer just now is the ques- 
tion being propounded by the Federation, “Is there a 
Christian Sociology ? ” 
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Indian Students on War 


BY A GROUP OF INDIAN STUDENTS IN LONDON 


While there are some who believe that the surest way of — 
bringing about war is to talk of it, the Federation is doing 
real good to the younger generation by devoting a separate 
issue of its magazine to this most vital question and thus 
focussing attention on it. The various national governments 
may talk of peace and of the evil results of war; but their 
talk does not blind one to the fact that while they are talk- 
ing thus they are all the time preparing for another emergency 
by piling up armaments. Defence is a comparative term 
and no strengthening of one’s national defences can ever 
give a sense of national security. To banish war one must 
banish the causes that lead to it; and you cannot banish the 
causes that lead to it unless you discuss facts fearlessly and 
openly. The evasive discretion maintained by some govern- 
ments in their discussions of peace cannot bring one nearer 
to it. We welcome this opportunity in so far as it gives the 
chance to discuss it openly. 

To an Indian student the causes of war may be classified 
under three heads and his attitude on it depends entirely 
on the classification under which a particular war happens 
to fall. They are : — 


1. an international war in which independent nations 
fight to secure fresh markets for their surplus goods ; 

2. a war of aggression, like the recent Sino-Japanese 
war, in which a deliberate effort is made to deprive 
another country of its internal sovereignty over a 
part of its territory; and, 

3. a civil war in which some of the citizens retained in 
the state against their will are fighting for their 
freedom. 


He has no sympathy with the first, while he sympathises 
with the last two. 
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To the East the talk of peace on the part of Western 
nations smacks of unreality. The West, which got all its 
colonies and economic-political power as a result of war and 
which still maintains these by means of force, is afraid of 
war for fear she may lose all. It is trying to maintain by 
peace what it has won by war. Mahatma Gandhi expresses 
this feeling when he says, “let it be understood that I am 
uncompromisingly against all war (but)... European resisters 
must recognise a vital difference which exists between them 
and me. They do not represent exploited nations ; I repre- 
sent the most exploited nation in the world.” 

While there are some who say, like Mahatma Gandhi, 
that ‘‘they will never take part in British wars under any 
imaginable circumstances”, the rank and file of the people 
do not worry their heads about these questions. To them 
war is not a danger, at least not an imminent one. One 
does not hear much about pacifists in India. An Indian 
student is too much engrossed in his own little work to think 
of such problems — an Indian Christian is no exception to 
this. He does not think seriously of such things. But this 
does not mean that, should a war break out, no Indian would 
join. There are four classes who would certainly join. They 
are : 

1. the Indian army which is maintained chiefly for 
Imperial purposes; though it is very doubtful if a 
national government would send its people to be 
killed in foreign wars ; 

2. the Indian princes, who would sacrifice their subjects’ 
lives and money in order to show their loyalty to the 
Empire ; 

3. a vast number of unemployed people, to whom war 
offers a possible chance of getting livelihood ; and, 

4. unfortunately, a section of young Indians who think 
that a future European war may offer them a good 
opportunity for getting rid of the foreign yoke. 


So long as unfair economic and political differences exist 
in the world, war is inevitable. No amount of pacts and 
treaties will help. In a society based on socio-economic- 
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political inequalities there can be no permanent basis for 
peace. The exploitation of the so-called backward nations 
and communities is bound to keep alive the conditions that 
lead to war. The only lasting and permanent basis of peace 
can be the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 
A firm belief in it alone can lead to the cure of unemployment 
and the recognition of the rights of other nations. It may 
also be found profitable to do away with all war memorials. 
They keep alive our memories of war and constantly remind 
us of it. The profession of a warrior should not be glorified 
too much, and our national heroes should not always consist 
of warriors only. 

The task of the Federation in this matter is obvious. 
Churches have lost the respect and confidence of young 
people. One of the Church papers in India recently wrote 
that in “ India there is a growing disregard for the pronounce- 
ments of the Christian Churches against war.” And no 
wonder. The address delivered by the Archdeacon of Bom- 
bay on the last Armistice Day was an advice to the govern- 
ment to suppress the Indian National Government and an 
advice to his audience not “ to be dictated to by the subject 
people ”. The Churches are not serious about their task. 
While on the one hand they cry for peace, on the other, they 
bless the armies and even today “ consecrate ” battle-ships. 
The Federation should unequivocally renounce war and 
should give a lead to the various national movements in this 
matter. It has a great moral responsibility. In the Federa- 
tion there is no question of East and West, or North and 
South. Noristhere any favouritism so far as various national- 
ities are concerned. All are united in a common fellowship 
and common loyalty to Christ. The Federation should use 
its magazines and international gatherings to inculcate the 
idea of peace and harmonious living. 

Peace can only come to men of goodwill. Let the Federa- 
tion aim at building a society based, not on greed and unfair 
competition, but on love and goodwill. Then only its motto 
will be fulfilled, “ That they may all be one. ” 
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American Students on War 


By A GROUP OF YALE STUDENTS 


“ Oh God, bring home my boy to me safely ”. “ Merciful 
Father, end this Hell.” 

Sixteen years ago such prayers were repeated ten million 
times each day by parents and by children alike. Time is 
healing the wounds of those days, and men and women 
are forgetting the heartache and horror, and are whispering 
again of war as a possibility. But time has also brought 
to many, in addition to its healing, the realisation of the 
absolute futility of war, and this cannot disappear. This 
realisation is spread deep in the hearts and minds of the most 
critically alert persons of America, her youth. They are 
more and more finding that they cannot say that the sacrifices 
of their brothers and uncles have made the world “ safe for 
democracy”, when the dictator holds sway in the present 
trend of nations. They are asking themselves who won the 
world war. The answer of the armies and navies is “ the 
allies ”. Yet the allies lost some millions of lives in dust and 
smoke, and the victory at best is a sorry one. 

The Christian point of view is not the only one that admits 
of this attitude ; rather it is the feeling of many of the Ameri- 
can students of today. Hundreds of peace polls have been 
taken throughout the country with a startling result. In the 
fall of 1931 twenty-five thousand undergraduates participat- 
ed in a countrywide peace poll. Of the number voting 
sixty-two percent wanted the United States to disarm irres- 
pective of other countries, while thirty percent would have 
this country disarm only on agreement with other states. 
Highty-one percent of the twenty-five thousand students 
voted against compulsory military training. Then recently 
three groups, the Brown Daily Herald, the National Student 
Federation, and the Intercollegiate Disarmament Council, 
working in co-operation, circulated polls through the colleges 
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of our country in an endeavour to see what the general student 
attitude really was. The total number of pledges to pacifism 
out of 22,500 votes was over 14,000, or seventy-two percent 
of the whole. Out of this percentage, twenty-nine percent 
were absolute pacifists and refused to participate in any war, 
and thirty-three percent would only participate if the main- 
land were invaded. In other words, only twenty-eight percent 
would support Congress in a declaration of aggressive war. 

The scope of the poll is shown in the fact that it involved 
seventy-five institutions ranging from Norwich University, 
“the military college of New England ”, where the students 
voted one hundred percent in favour of supporting the 
government in any war, to Swarthmore, where the vote 
showed forty-six percent of the student body to be absolute 
pacifists. The Yale University poll showed some eighteen 
percent to be absolute pacifists and some thirty percent who 
would participate only in case of invasion. In New York 
City alone, about fifteen thousand students struck last April 
as a mass protest against war and armament, and yet seven- 
teen years ago President Wilson was literally forced by public 
demand to declare war against his will ! 

These results show definitely the way some students in 
America are thinking today. It must not be inferred from 
this, however, that the student body as a whole is vitally 
concerned over the possibility of another war. Twenty- 
five thousand students represent but a very small minority 
of the million or more undergraduates in colleges of this 
country. It is probably true that the greater part of these 
undergraduates have thought little about war, and hence 
take no definite stand one way or the other on the war issue. 
Evidence that custom and tradition have not everywhere 
been ousted by clear and rational processes of thought is 
demonstrated by the reason one American institution gave 
for failure to participate in a peace poll. This reason was 
briefly that for sixty-five years they had backed the “ good 
old United States through thick or thin ” and were still 
ready to do so whatever happened. 

There are numerous student organisations which are 
pronouncedly pacifistic in their views. The Young Women’s 
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Christian Association, the Young People’s Religious Union, 
the National Student League, the National Conference on 
Students in Politics, the Young People’s Service League of 
South Carolina, and many others have in the past year made 
very similar resolutions to the effect that, “ they would wage 
an unceasing and uncompromising opposition to war and 
to the appropriation of funds of the public for the R.O.T.C. 
and for increase in military or naval expenditures.” The 
anti-war attitudes represented in the above groups are not 
in every case Christian in spirit. The National Student 
League, for instance, espouses a Marxist approach to the 
problem of war, coloured by the conviction that capitalism 
is wrong and must be abolished. 

To the Christian, of course, one of the chief objections 
to war is the fact that he cannot reconcile the destruction 
of human life with his religious beliefs. This gives rise to 
the fact that a large part of the persons expressing absolute 
pacifism as their stand consists of the Christian groups on 
the various campuses. They feel with the President of 
the Christian Association of one of the larger Eastern 
universities that the highest law of the universe was 
the right for the existence of human personality, and that 
he would sacrifice even family and loved ones to obey this 
law.” 

Pacifist students do not stop with the belief that war 
is evil and ought to be resisted. There is a realisation that 
attention must be given to the positive and more important 
aspect of the issue, namely the prevention of war. Sixty- 
three percent of those who voted in the 1931 poll favoured 
United States’ adherence to the League of Nations, while 
seventy-four percent of the undergraduates favoured the 
participation of the United States in the World Court. 
This poll, as well as others, however, gives no adequate 
indication of the proportion of pacifist students who would 
prevent war through obedience to Communist doctrines, 
through complete isolation of the United States, or through 
military preparedness. Suffice it to say that there is violent 
disagreement among those interested in eradicating war 
as to the best means of preventing it. 
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Yet Christian Associations the nation over have shown 
that they have a path of duty and mean to follow it. They 
believe that it is their task and that of the World Student 
Christian Federation to educate as far as possible those who 
do not already see the futility and folly of destroying each 
other. They feel that such a procedure is not merely the 
only tenable one from the standpoint of their faith, but that 
it is the only rational one as well. They believe that through 
their daily contacts they may accomplish a vast amount, and 
that the ultimate outcome of a united move upon the part 
of all pacifists and Christians to do the same would be the 
abolishment of the curse of war. They are convinced that 
God is behind their efforts, and that with such assistance they 
cannot set a goal too high to attain. 
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British Students on War 


(An Oxford Peace Group) 
W. G. Moore 


It was such a modest and undistinguished affair that 
perhaps some explanation is needed as to why it should be 
chronicled here at all, as even partially representing English 
student opinion on peace and war. It consisted of about a 
dozen people who met for discussion at intervals through two 
terms. It was not really prepared for technical discussion ; 
hardly any members had either special knowledge of the 
political questions involved, or the leisure to study them 
deeply. The discussions were informal, and only partially 
noted down by the leader. They came to no conclusions in 
the form of resolutions or plans of practical work. The 
influence of the group can have been no greater than the 
circle of those who attended it, at most a score of people. 
Perhaps, therefore, as the most ordinary example of the 
discussion method it deserves some study, and can the more 
easily be parallelled in most countries and universities where 
this account of it is read. 

Since it arose out of conditions peculiar to Oxford life, a 


word should be said first about these. Such groups are a. 


rare thing, I can only think of two in the last five years, which, 
for a university of over thirty colleges and more than three 
thousand students, looks quite insignificant. Yet it would 
not be true to say that interest in peace is not general ; it is, 
but it expresses itself in other ways, in groups connected 
with the study of modern political history, in definitely 
political student societies, in college clubs and not least 
in the university branch of the League of Nations Union. 
And something more should be said here. These organisa- 
tions are not the measure of what Oxford thinks about pro- 
blems of peace or citizenship, because of what some people 
call our monastic tradition. That is, properly understood, 
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a very real thing, and expresses itself nowadays in a tendency 
to consider the three or four years spent here as preparation 
for public life rather than the beginning of participation in 
it. There is, I believe, a widespread but, of course, unspoken 
feeling somewhat on these lines : “ All too soon I shall be 
confronted with these complicated practical issues; rather 
than decide them hastily or traditionally let me study and 
try to understand their origin on the implications of our whole 
civilisation.” This attitude is only possible in the post-war 
world in a place like Oxford which has not had the hard and 
constant acquaintance with wars and rumours of wars that 
has been the lot of many another university. I am aware 
of its disadvantages but it has something to contribute to, 
as well as something to learn from, other universities and ways 
of life. 

All this is possibly being read by many people with one 
thought at the back of their minds : “ What about the Oxford 
resolution ? Where does that come in?” The motion for 
debate in the Oxford Union Society, “ That this House refuses 
to fight for King and Country ” produced an unusually large 
vote in its favour, and a considerable stir in all kinds of news- 
papers and magazines. Opinions differ about it, but it has, 
I believe, been frequently misunderstood or exaggerated. To 
begin with it was a question for debate, not a test of student 
opinion ; the result showed not so much a majority for a 
completely pacifist policy as a dislike of war and of traditional 
diplomacy which had led to it. Thus far Oxford was repre- 
sentative of general English student opinion, as debates in 
other universities on the same subject have shown. But 
there was no real reason for the cry that “ Oxford gives a 
lead ” to radical pacifism, and it might not even have 
attracted public notice had not a London newspaper started 
a correspondence about it. Finally, on the constructive 
side it says nothing at all of what Oxford is thinking about 
the next war, or if any attempt is being made to think out 
a practical attitude. 

It was undoubtedly the desire for such an attempt that 
brought our little group together. As already admitted, it 
showed no startlingly new grip of the subject, nor affected any 
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large number of people, but such varied evidence as letters 
to the newspapers, similar small groups in other places, and 
individual conversations all goes to show that it represented 
not inadequately the position of a great number of Christian 
people in this country. 

Being composed of members of the 8.C.M. the group 
naturally started from the Christian position and considered 
first of all the practical implications of Christian principles. 
What do they mean in regard to the choice between peace 
and war? This, though nominally the theme of the earlier 
meetings only, was really the crux of all our discussion. To 
vary the approach to this fundamental question of our 
own attitude, and to think out that attitude the better we 
took particular issues : the Disarmament Conference, the 
German Revolution, the future of India, the agencies that 
influence peace and war, such as the new nationalism of the 
Fascist organisations, the Press, armament firms, etc. 

To give a picture of these discussions would be impossible. 
They did not, as already stated, lead to definite decisions ; 
they were carried on by people anxious to face principles 
rather than to determine immediately upon action. The 
value of a student group is rather in the shock of opinions and 
the attempts to express a point of view, than in findings that 
must necessarily be fragmentary. Perhaps a few pin-point 
summaries will give an idea of the clash of views and of the 
breathless nature of some of the discussions : 


A. (amember of the Society of Friends) Christ refused 
force ; therefore his disciples must follow the same 
way. 

B. The Friends’ attitude to the Peace question is 
individualistic and has little to say to members of 
a community. 


C. Is it not morally obligatory to defend the state ? 
Surely even a domestic police is incompatible with 
a general refusal to use force. 

D. Christians are certainly bound to accept the state 
as the organisation which unites them and their 
fellows ; they cannot therefore escape its obligations. 
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A. The only, and sufficient, answer is that we must obey 
God rather than man. 

B.&C. All schools of Christian thought would agree with 
this. 

A. To say that the lesser of two evils is right means that 
the Christian is forced to do evil, which is intolerable. 

E. As a compromise, suggests that Christians are not 
forced either to kill or to abstain from war. They 
might prevent war by determining on blockade 

measures, more humane, as well as more effective 
than killing. 

F. We can best attain our common objective by influ- 
encing and inspiring public opinion, each in his own 
sphere. 

G. That is too slow. War will be upon us before we 
have made any progress. The essential is to act 
now. Let Christians show their disapproval of war 
and of all that leads to it, e.g. by refusing to associate 
themselves with the machinery of militarism ; army 

= chaplains should be withdrawn and church-goers 
instructed not to support war or armaments, perhaps 
the strike weapon used. 


It will be objected that these are hackneyed arguments. 
Agreed, but that is only another way of saying that they 
represent the position of a good many of us, and are worth 
study for that reason. Taken as a whole they show the 
cleavage that occurs in almost every type of society discussing 
peace problems, between the pacifist and the realist. There 
are on the one hand those (and more than one member of 
our group voiced their position most clearly and helpfully) 
who will obey conscience and principle at all costs, who will 
not do evil that good may come, on the other, those who 
consider that individual protests will not avail to help the 
community out of a war for which as a community they are 
jointly responsible. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing about our discussions 
was the gradual emergence of a feeling that both these groups 
must be respected but that neither held within it the real 
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Christian policy against war. There were increasingly 
thoughtful statements of a middle position, which would 
admit, indeed insist on, the right to protest against war as 
unchristian, but which would complete that protest by 
striving for a new citizenship, a new sense of responsibility 
for public affairs, that might mean, as a halfway house, 
sanctioning attempts to legalise force, if thereby war would 
be made less likely. (One or two members seemed definitely 
in favour of an international police force.) These are large 
questions and properly speaking the history of our meetings 
ends with the fact that they emerged without being thrashed 
out. The leader of the group at least is not dissatisfied to 
let them germinate among individuals. The time may soon 
be ripe for a more comprehensive attack upon the problems 
they raise. 
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Notre Attitude dans la “ Prochaine Guerre” 


Charles WESTPHAL 


Le seul énoncé de l’enquéte a provoqué, parmi les étudiants 
consultés, ce qu’on appelle en langage parlementaire des 
‘“mouvements divers ’’, c’est-a-dire un mélange de surprise et 
de mauvaise humeur, méme chez ceux qui jugent utile de 
préciser une attitude. Nous n’aimons pas beaucoup qu’on 
parle de la ‘‘ prochaine guerre’? comme d’un événement qu’il 
serait simple de prévoir et de décrire a l’avance. D’autre part, 
la guerre est encore trop proche, trop profondément inscrite 
dans notre chair et dans notre sol, pour que nous soyions 
préts a en parler légerement, comme d’un objet de spéculation 
ou une matiére 4 referendum. Et puis, d’une manieére générale, 
nous détestons les enquétes qui ménent toujours a des simpli- 
fications arbitraires, donc 4 des mensonges et a des illusions. 

Kssayons de répondre tout de méme... Ce n’est pas ici un 
‘“symposium”’ (car il n’y a aucune unanimité chez les étudiants 
francais, ils sont aussi divisés que l’ensemble du pays), mais 
simplement quelques réflexions d’étudiants de _ diverses 
tendances. 


1. Il n’y a pas d’attitude ‘‘ générale” des étudiants en 
face de la guerre. Beaucoup subissent les événements sans 
réagir, soit qu’ils ne croient pas sérieusement que la guerre 
soit prochaine, soit au contraire qu’ils mettent un certain 
snobisme, ou un certain stoicisme, a la croire fatale. Beaucoup 
d’étudiants s’intéressent pourtant activement aux questions 
politiques, et sont séduits par les attitudes extrémistes. A 
gauche on considére la guerre comme le déchainement des 
égoismes et des intéréts d’une oligarchie, et on se refuse 4 y 
participer, on dénonce en elle le mal supréme — mais on est 
prét a faire la guerre civile contre les ‘‘exploiteurs’’. A droite, 
ils entendent ne point faiblir devant les risques que comporte 
la volonté de persévérer dans une vie frangaise et dans 
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Vhonneur, car ils sont encore de ces ‘‘attardés” qui croient 
que l’honneur se situe au dela de leur vie et méme au besoin 
de leur mort. Entre les deux, il faut échelonner tous ceux qul 
jugent nécessaire de distinguer entre les guerres, qui se 
refusent aux aventures belliqueuses mais qui sont préts a 
assurer la ‘‘défense nationale’’. Ces mots de défense nationale 
ont pour tous les Francais un sens extrémement concret, un 
sens de souffrance beaucoup plus qu’un sens de prestige. 


2. Parmi les chrétiens les mémes attitudes se retrouvent. 
Les uns considérent que la vie humaine est le plus précieux et 
le plus sacré des biens. D’autres considérent la guerre comme le 
mal radical, croient a la non-résistance et sont préts 4 tous les 
sacrifices plutét que de devenir des combattants. I] faut ranger 
ici toutes les nuances bien connues de l’objection de conscience. 

En face, toutes les nuances de la légitime défense des tra- 
ditions nationales, dont voici un exemple net et profond : 
‘* Reconnaissant lordre de création de Dieu qui leur donne 
et maintient la vie dans leur peuple, les chrétiens doivent 
leur vie 4 leur peuple. L’obéissance militaire légitime qu’ils 
confessent vit du pardon des péchés. La loi de légitime défense 
n’est pas une loi du paradis mais la dure loi qui régit ce 
monde pécheur que Dieu maintient par Sa Grace. Ils savent 
que le héros n’est pas un saint et que sa mort ne lui confére 
pas l’honneur qui est dd 4 Dieu seul”’. 

En ce qui concerne les causes économiques des guerres, 
certains les méconnaissent, d’autres les exagérent, dans 
ensemble on ne les considére pas comme suffisantes et 
décisives. La vraie divergence — et le vrai probléme — sont 
ailleurs. 


3. Vous demandez ce que les étudiants chrétiens se 
proposent de faire lors de la prochaine guerre... La réponse 
me semble se dégager des attitudes définies plus haut : tous 
sont préts a mourir. Les uns sous des balles frangaises, par 
les soins des tribunaux militaires, les autres sous le feu de 
Pennemi. 

C’est pour cela sans doute que votre enquéte a éveillé tant 
de répugnance chez nous. Nous savons que nous n’avons pas 
d’autre choix que celui de notre mort. 
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4. Sur la tache de la Fédération, tous sont d’accord. Elle 
doit sans parti-pris, étre le lieu de la documentation et de la 
discussion, de la réflexion loyale, de la priére en commun. 
Elle doit développer les relations fraternelles entre chrétiens 
de tous pays. Par-dessus tout, sa tache est d’apporter a ce 
monde le seul témoignage de la Parole de Dieu, et de nous 
appeler tous a la foi et 4 l’obéissance. Pourquoi Dieu ne nous 
appellerait-il pas tous 4 la méme attitude temporelle ? C’est 
le secret de Satan, et le secret de Dieu. 


Translation 


The mere announcement of this enquiry has provoked 
among the students concerned what parliamentary language 
calls, “ mixed emotions ”, that is to say, a combination of 
astonishment and irritation. This is even true of those who 
are otherwise convinced that it is necessary to clarify one’s 
mind on the subject. We do not like this talk about the 
next war as if it were an event which could quite simply 
be foreseen and described in advance. On the other hand, 
the Great War is still too near and too deeply impressed in 
our flesh and on our soil that we can speak lightly of it, as 
of a subject for speculations or for questionnaires. Again, 
we have a profound dislike for enquiries which lead nearly 
always to arbitrary simplifying of the issues and, therefore, 
to false statements and illusions. 

But, let us try to reply all the same. Our answer is not 
a symposium (for there is no unanimity among French 
students on this point and they are quite as divided on it as 
is the whole of the country), but gives simply some reflec- 
tions of students of different tendencies. 


1. There is no general attitude among French students 
with regard to war. Many just submit to events without 
reacting since they do not believe seriously that another war 
is approaching or, since, on the contrary, they are sufficiently 
snobbish or stoic to consider it a fatal necessity. Many 
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students are, however, actively interested in political ques- 
tions and are consequently tempted by extremist solutions. 
On the left, war is considered as the letting loose of various 
forms of egoism ‘and self-interest of an oligarchy and the 
attitude taken is, therefore, one of refusal to participate in 
war. It is denounced as the supreme evil, but, at the same 
time, there is a readiness to enter upon civil war against 
the “ exploiters ”. On the right, one finds the decision not 
to weaken in face of the risks which are implied in the will 
to maintain French life and French honour, for there are 
still “old-fashioned ” people who believe that honour 
transcends life and even, if necessary, death. Between these 
two attitudes stand all those who consider it necessary to 
distinguish between different types of war, who refuse to be 
implicated in warlike adventures, but who are ready to 
ensure “national defense”. These words “national defense ” 
have for all Frenchmen an extremely concrete connotation 
of suffering rather than one of prestige. 


2. Among the Christian students these same attitudes 
are represented. ‘There are those who consider that human 
life is the most precious and sacred of all values. Others 
are convinced that war is radically evil, and believe in non- 
resistance and are, therefore, prepared to make sacrifices 
rather than take part as combattants. In this group we may 
classify the various well-known groups which defend conscien- 
tious objection. 

In opposition to these we find the diverse tendencies which 
believe in legitimate defense of national traditions. The 
following statement on this position makes clear how they 
feel : “ Christians owe their life to their nation since they 
recognise the order of creation of God Who gives and main- 
tains the life of their nation. They know that in accepting 
legitimate military obedience they live by the forgiveness of 
sins. The law of legitimate defense is not a law of Paradise 
but the hard law which is valid in this sinful world which God 
maintains by His Grace. In living thus Christians know 
that the hero is not a saint and that his death does not confer 
on him the honour which is due to God alone.” 
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With regard to the economic causes of wars there are 
many who under-estimate these, while others exaggerate 
them. On the whole, it is considered that they are not the 
sufficient and decisive causes. The real divergence and the 
real problems are in other realms. 

3. It is asked what Christian students propose to do at 
the time of the next war. The answer follows naturally 
from the attitudes just formulated : all are ready to die. 
Some from French bullets under the auspices of the military 
tribunals, others from the gunfire of the enemy. 

That is undoubtedly the reason why this enquiry has met 
with such repugnance in our midst. We know that we have 
no other choice than the one of our death. 

4. On the task of the Federation we are of one mind. 
It should be a centre for coming to know each other, for 
discussion, for loyal common thought and common prayer. 
It should develop fraternal relations between Christians of 
all countries. Above all its task is to bring to the world the 
one testimony of the Word of God and to call us all to faith 
and obedience. Why should God not call us all to the same 
attitude in this world ? That is the secret of Satan and the 
secret of God. 
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With the German Movement 


Ai the beginning of October I met in Berlin with the Leader’s Council 
of the German Student Christian Movement. It was an impressive and 
encouraging meeting. For it appeared from the many reporis about 
Evangelistic campaigns and university devotionals, about the new 
“ houses of comradeship ” and the Bible-study conferences, that in spite 
of the great transformations of student life and of the increasingly 
critical developments in the Church conflict, the Movement is holding 
its own. It would seem that this is largely due to two factors. In the 
first place to the quality of the Movement’s work. Ai a time like this it 
becomes clear that the thorough education of every single member (which 
in the German Movement includes everything from Bible-study and 
courses on the history of the Federation down to table manners) and the 
conception of the local group, not merely as an association, but as a 
fellowship and community of friends, is in the long run the more reward- 
ing policy, for it means that a member is a member and not a name on a 
subscription list. 

The second factor which has helped a great deal is that the association 
of former members has remained united in iis loyalty to the Movement 
and has stood by it with moral and financial support all through these 
difficult years. Formerly, this influence of the older group seemed some- 
times to make it hard for studenis to express themselves, but today 
problems of age are completely overshadowed by problems of fundamental 
convictions and in this young and old in the Movement are completely 
at one. The uncertainty with regard to the future remains. For the 
process of re-organisation and centralisation of the student body continues 
and may still create many difficulties for the Movement. In these 
circumstances it is important that the German S.C.M. is, at present, the 
only German student body which is affiliated to an international student 
organisation. 

In the Church controversy the present leaders and old members of 
the S.C.M. play a considerable réle and with very few exceptions all on 
the side of the opposition against the “ German Christians”. It is the 
genius of the Movement to consider loyaliy to God’s Word in the Bible 
as the supreme loyaliy and so iis members can but choose against those 
who would have the Church serve iwo Masters. As I met the leaders of 
the Church opposition I became increasingly impressed by their quiet 
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determination to continue their struggle at whatever cost to themselves. 
And I saw clearly that they are not merely a party in the Church, but a 
great movement of the Spirit which lives by faith and not by Church 


politics. That is why in spite of the terrible uncertainty about the future 


and in spite of the personal hardships which are involved for so many 
of them, they can continue their struggle with hope and courage. “I 
could shout for joy”, said one pastor, somewhat to my surprise, after 
having given the story of the difficulties in his parish. “ For after all, 
if I compare the present vitality of Christian conviction among a large 
section of my congregation with the lethargy of a few years ago, I see that 
we needed this badly.” And I remember a sentence from a letter written 
in the thick of the battle in Wirttemburg: “ I am grateful that I may 
live in these times and that I may witness the re-birth of the Church.” 

The German Church stands at the cross-roads, one road leading to 
new life, the other one leading to death. Jt would seem that to it has been 
given what St. Paul calls the gift “ not only to believe in Christ, but also 
to suffer for His sake.” _ Whether it will prove to be worthy of that gift, 
is a matier which concerns the whole of oecumenical Christendom. 


Missions and Youth 


Ait the end of October I spoke at the Annual Conference of the Dutch 
Missionary Societies at Amsterdam about the impressions gathered last 
year among students in the East. And afier thus having represented 
youth to missions, I had to represent missions to youth in meetings in 
Amsterdam and The Hague. 

For me it is a matter of joy that as a Federation secretary one is today 
again considered as an ally in the missionary task. I say again, because 
the Federation was of course originally very closely linked with the 
missionary movemeni, but it has had periods when these links were not 
very effective. Today, however, there are many signs that we enter upon 
a new period of collaboration. Inthis coming year the British, American 
and German Movements, as well as the Federation as such, will hold 
important student missionary conferences. This should mean that we 
learn from the Missionary Movement something of the simple persistent 
loyalty which is its best characteristic and that it should learn from us 
something of the readiness to respond to new situations which is typical 
of our movement. 


Preparing the General Committee in Bulgaria 


In November I went to Bulgaria in order to study the possibility 
of holding the neat session of the Federation’s General Commitiee in 
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that country. The first pari of that job, which was to look at the various 
available places, proved more difficult than I had thought. For it is 
quite a strain on the imagination to visualise what a summer resort will 
be like in August, if you have to reach it after a sleigh-ride through heavy 
snow and especially if you get stuck afterwards in a small country-town 
because the motor-bus back to Sofia simply refuses to run. In this case, 
as in many others, we were saved by the car of the British Delegation, 
whose owner is not for nothing an old Brilish student-mover, who went 
in 1897 with one of the first British delegations to a Dutch Siudent 
Movement Conference. (What a marvellous life Federation secretaries 
will have in the future if the time comes when in every capital there will 
be some ministers or ambassadors who still feel that they belong 
to us !) 

It should not be thought, however, that delegates to General Commitiees 
will have similar experiences. On the contrary the arrangements which 
Bulgaria can offer us for the summer look most attractive and the journey 
to Bulgaria on the Danube as well as the excursions in Bulgaria to the 
famous Rila Monastery will certainly add much io the travel experiences 
of even the greatest globe-trotiers in the General Commitiee. 

The other part of my mission, to create interest in the Federation 
plans for next summer, was remarkably easy. For this interest was 
already in existence. Thanks to the fine work which the Bulgarian 
Movement has been doing during these last years, it has been able to 
make friends in circles which held formerly somewhat aloof. I was 
specially siruck by the very warm interest in the Movement among the 
authorities of the Orthodox Church. In a meeting called by Arch- 
bishop Stephan and attended by many dignitaries of Church, University 
and State, I found warm response to our plans and was assured of the 
full collaboration of the Church. It is not astonishing that this should 
be so. For the Student Movement has, under the leadership of Professor 
Zankoff and Grigore Latinoff, demonstrated that it intends to work 
in full harmony with the spirit of the Bulgarian Church. A fine 
demonstration of this policy is the new chapel which has been arranged 
in the S.C.M. Home, where I attended for the first time a special Orthodox 
service for students. Since the Federation has chosen Bulgaria as its 
neat meeting-place in order to emphasise its oecumenical character and 
especially in order to strengthen its links with the Orthodox Churches, 
those signs of understanding between Church and Student Movement 
in Bulgaria are a good omen for the fulfilment of its mission. 

How eager Bulgarian students are to get in touch with students of 
other countries I found out when a lecture which I gave on : “ Student 
Life in the West” (yes, Bulgaria considers itself as “the East”), 
was so over-crowded that many studenis had to be turned away. We 
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must find some way of meeting that hunger for fellowship when we come 
to Bulgaria next summer. 


In Central Europe 


Returning from Bulgaria through Yugoslavia, Hungary and Austria 
and staying in each couniry for a few days only I received a concentrated 
but all the more effective impression of the precarious situation in that 
part of the world. The thundering “slavo” of the students at the 
Government Siudeni Home in Belgrade, which followed a reference made 
in my address to King Alexander, gave me an inkling of their passion- 
ate feelings which were seeking for an ouilet. But when I came to Buda- 
pest I found it no less difficult to sympathise with the Hungarians who 
felt outraged by the accusations levelled, not merely against some of their 
officials, but against their nation as a whole. 

I crossed that ominous frontier on the same day when the Yugoslav 
memorandum against Hungary was published. And so it was a special 
joy to be the carrier of a message from a Christian student leader in 
Belgrade to his colleagues in Budapesi. The message was simple, just 
John 17, but it meant that here again the Federation was proving itself 
sufficiently real to hold together what the world would separate. When 
some days later at Geneva I heard the debates between the statesmen of 
these same countries across the table of the League of Nations Council 
I wondered whether they had ever thought of John 17 in connection with 
the doctrines of status quo or revisionism. 

It was encouraging to find that there is an active group of Christian 
students in Belgrade (under the auspices of the Y.M.C.A.) who are 
keen on international contacts, as they have recently proved by participai- 
ing in the Bulgaro- Yugoslav Conference at Berkovitza. In Budapest 
the S.C.M. is not as strong as it was during its best days which is partly 
due io the confessional situation. The new emphasis on the particular 
iradition of the Reformed Church has led to the foundation of an aggressive 
Calvinist Student Movement (Soli Deo Gloria) which was at first rather 
unwilling to collaborate with the existing interconfessional S.C.M. 
As time has gone on, however, both movemenis have begun to understand 
that there is a place for each, the one giving main attention to evangelistic 
work, the other concentrating on the deepening of spiritual life among 
studenis of the Reformed Church. It is to be hoped that before long a 
modus vivendi may be worked out which will relate them to each other 
and to our Federation. The Hungarians have much to give, for there is 
something thorough and passionate about their Christianity as there is 
about everything else that they are and do. 
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Austria is a most amazing couniry today. Ina sense (unfortunately 
not the best sense) it is the most Christian country in the world. For it 
declares loudly through the pronouncements of iis statesmen, through its 
press and even through iis five schilling pieces with the Virgin Mary 
(“ Magna Mater Ausiriae ” ) that it desires to be a Christian corporative 
state. But it is at the same time a tremendous warning to those who 
believe that Christianity gains by being used as a label for an essentially 
political adventure. Without in any way questioning the political 
purposes of the present government, which seem no beiter or no worse 
than those of other governments, one cannot help trembling for the 
spiritual resulis of its exploitation of religion. Such an open use of 
Christian faith as a means of power and propaganda must be equally 
repugnant to good Roman Catholics as it is to good Protestants. What 
does it help to provide Christian teaching in all schools and to demand 
Church membership as a condition for State appoiniment, if every one 
can see that the new enthusiasm for Catholicism comes from purely 
political and traditional quarters and is in no way the result of a spiritual 
revival ? 

In the meantime the situation for Protestants in Austria is not 
easy. Since they are only a small minority, they are not really taken 
into account and thus the word “ Christian ” comes often to mean simply 
Roman Catholic. If one adds to this that many would like to use the 
favourable moment for achieving the work of the Counter-Reformation, 
it is clear that Austrian Protestantism will need much courage and wis- 
dom to maintain itself. 

Federation contacts in Austria are both with Protestants and Catholics 
and today there is special reason to be grateful for this situation. For 
it is only if those on both sides who are interested in spiritual reality and 
not in religion-as-a-tool-of-politics, find each other that there can be 
a future for real Christianity in Austria. There are two kinds of 
persecution of Christianity, the persecution which consists in making 
it official and forcing it upon the people and the persecution which consists 
in denying its right to exist. And it is one of the paradoxes of the 
Christian life that the first is the greater danger for the Kingdom of God. 
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Basic Issues underlying the Christian Attitude to the State 


In a small book which is announced in the book reviews of this 
number, Mr. Oldham, as Chairman of the Research Commission of the 
Universal Council of Life and Work, gives a most helpful statement of 
the issues which must be faced if we are to arrive at a clear and common 
Christian attitude toward the modern State. After analysing the main 
conception of the State with which the Church is confronted today and 
after indicating what problems of Christian ethics these raise for 
Christians, he gives the following survey of the underlying theological 
problems. These formulations should be of great value to discussion 
groups on problems of State and Nation. It is hoped that as a result 
of the reading of these pages many readers will want to study the whole 
of Dr. Oldham’s book. 


No one can occupy himself for long with the subject of the Church, 
the State and the Community without becoming aware that the 
fundamental problems are problems of theology. He will come to 
realise, further, that in regard to these theological questions there are 
wide divergences of view among Christians. He will, in fact, make 
the disquieting discovery that at a moment when oecumenical 
Christianity is engaged in a fight for its existence it finds itself deeply 
divided. The most important divisions by no means always coincide 
with confessional differences ; they are often found within the same 
confession. Deeper in many cases than the differences which separate 
one confession from another are disagreements in the conception of 
God, in the understanding of His relation to the world and His 
purpose for mankind, in the interpretation of the nature of man and 
of the Christian ethic. Such differences are, of course, in part 
inevitable. They are the result, in many instances, of the variety 
of finite minds, and are consequently an enrichment of the Christian 
fellowship inasmuch as they add to the fullness of apprehended truth. 
Beyond these mutually enriching divergences, however, lie deep 
disagreements and misunderstandings which limit the effectiveness 
of the witness of the Church. Conflicting judgments in practical 
matters often have their roots in more fundamental beliefs. Unex- 
amined assumptions prevent agreement regarding the right course of 
action. The critical nature of the conflict which Christianity has to 
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wage makes it necessary that these deep underlying differences, in 
so far as they exist, should be brought into the open and frankly 
faced. But if there is need that they should be openly debated, it is 
essential to remember that the purpose of the debate is not to engage 
in theological discussion for its own sake but to arrive at truth which 
will serve us in a conflict in which vital issues are at stake. The 
object is not successfully to confute an opponent but through an 
enlarged understanding to gain new strength for the battle. 

Among the questions of central importance on which there are 
wide divergences of view among Christians we may take, first, the 
relation between the orders of creation and redemption or between 
nature and grace. What is the meaning and connection of natural 
and supernatural ? In what sense is God present and discoverable 
in nature and in history ? In what measure do we find in them a 
disclosure of His will? Is the Gospel concerned only with the 
personal life of the individual — his personal relation to God and his 
relations as an individual person with other persons — or has it also 
a meaning in relation to the framework of institutions within which 
the personal life has to be lived and by which it is in countless ways 
limited and controlled ? No serious examination of the relations of 
Church and state can evade these questions, since at the root of 
nearly all the difficulties lies the fact that the Christian, who is called 
to a life of personal obedience to God’s personal call in the personal 
service of his fellow-men, is none the less involved and enveloped in 
a natural order and economic systems and political structure which he 
must reverently acknowledge and respect as elements in God’s 
ordering of the world. The centrality of this problem is recognised 
by Professor Emil Brunner in the title which he has given to his 
volume on the Christian Ethic, Das Gebot und die Ordnungen. He 
here sets in contrast God’s command (which is always personal) 
and the orders (or institutions of the family, the economic system, the 
State, civilisation and culture). Between the personal life and the 
requirements of the institutions in which it is inextricably rooted 
there is a never-ending tension, and in this tension all the problems 
of Christian social ethics have their source. It is not surprising that 
in a field of such vast range and unending complexity there should 
arise differences of view among Christian thinkers. To discover 
what are the main divergences and on what assumptions they are 
based is the first step towards a clearer understanding of Christian 
obligation, behaviour and witness in relation to the demands of the 
modern State. 

A second question demanding serious enquiry is the relation 
between the Kingdom of God and history. Is the Kingdom of God 
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a goal to be realised in history by the concerted action of all good 
men? Or is this idea quite alien to the thought of Jesus ?_ Is the 
Kingdom of God in his view something which God alone and not 
human effort can bring to pass? May it be that there is a more 
fundamental difference and opposition than has been generally 
realised between the Christian hope and all the utopias in which men 
have pictured to themselves an ideal order of society to be achieved 
by their own efforts, whether it be the liberal dream of a humanity 
subject wholly to the reign of reason or the Marxist expectation of a 
classless society from which all radical evil will have been removed ? 
Is it possible that between the attitude of Christian faith and the 
whole conception of progress there is an irreductible tension — tension, 
not mutual exclusion — not because Christianity shares the Platonic 
and Greek view of the insignificance and triviality of human affairs 
in comparison with an eternal and changeless reality, but because the 
Christian, though he has been redeemed from the world to serve the 
world, rests his hope on the action not of men but of God? How 
are we to distinguish, on the other hand, between such an attitude 
and a supine, and therefore unchristian acquiescence in things as 
they are, such as would justify the charge that religion is the opium 
of the people and the chief hindrance to their attainment of a fuller 
life in this world ? Finally, there is the question of man himself. 
Without a clear view on this subject there can be no fruitful considera- 
tion of the relations between Church and state. All political theories 
depend in the last resort on assumptions regarding the nature, 
possibilities, origin and destiny of man. In all the philosophies of 
the State which the Church has to encounter there is implicit some 
answer to the question. What is man? Never has the world 
been in a greater state of confusion in regard to this central question. 
Is the essence of man to be found, as the Greeks and most modern 
philosophers have assumed, in his reason, a divine spark which distin- 
guishes from the rest of nature and makes him Lord of the world ? 
Or is he to be understood, as others would have it, simply and wholly 
as part of the animal world, swayed by the same elementary forces, 
moved in the last resort, notwithstanding his distinctive capacities 
of speech and intelligence, by similar instincts and impulses? Is 
his being determined, as Marxists hold, by the material realities of his 
social environment ? Does he derive the reality of his existence, as 
others would maintain, from participation in the historic life of a 
nation ? Or are blood, race, ancestry the fundamental things that 
make him what he is? What is the truth or untruth in these conflict- 
ing views which a Christian doctrine of man must include or reject ? 
Is there a Christian understanding of man distinguishable from all 
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of these ? Is his essential being to be found in the fact that a word 
is addressed to him by a personal God, demanding from him a re- 
sponse, and thereby constituting him a person and calling him to a life 
of sonship and freedom and fellowship and service in a community 
of persons ? 

Some readers may feel rather overwhelmed by the range of ques- 
tions that have been opened up. It is not, of course, supposed 
that any one individual can undertake a profound study of them all. 
The labour must be divided. But reflection will make plain how 
inseparably bound up all these questions are with the central problem 
of the Church, the State and the Community, and how necessary 
it is that the universal Church should have an answer to them, or 
be on the way to finding an answer, if its message is to compel atten- 
tion in the world as it is today. 

The momentous issue which is raised by the proposal to hold a 
world conference in 1937 is whether in the present grave crisis in 
the history of mankind the Christian Church has, in virtue of its 
faith, an understanding of the meaning and purpose of man’s exist- 
ence and of his relations with his fellow-men in the Church, the 
community and the state, which is distinct from other doctrines that 
command the allegiance and devotion of multitudes such as rational 
liberalism, scientific humanism, communism, fascism and national- 
socialism. There may be elements of truth in some or all of these 
which a Christian view must include. — There will be issues on which 
the differences are irreconcilable and conflict inevitable. But the 
Christian witness can be effective only in the measure that it is made 
clear to all men what are the implications of the Christian faith in 
both thought and conduct in contrast with other ultimate beliefs 
which exercise sway over the minds of men and determine their ways 
of life. 


Must Christianity Remain Foreign in India ? 


The following article written for our number on: “ Christianity 
and other Faiths’ but received after that number had gone to press, 
is printed to complete the documentation in that number on the present 
situation in missions. In view of its ouispoken and challenging 
character it will undoubtedly lead to a good deal of discussion. In 
evaluating the critique of missions which it contains it should not be 
forgotten that the author's main intention is positive, namely to prepare 
the way for a Church in India which should not obscure ihe face of 
Christ by a smoke-screen of foreign ideas, forms and institutions. 
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Must Christianity remain foreign in India ? Whatever one’s 
answer may be to this pertinent question, one must start with the 
fact that it is an alien faith in India. It was so two centuries ago, 
and it still is, in spite of the fact that wise missionary statesman- 
ship has given to us a National Christian Council and a number of 
Provincial Christian Councils in which Indians and Europeans in equal 
numbers sit discussing the whole of the Protestant Christian work in 
India. Certain missionary societies have generously invited the 
co-operation of Indians in the administration of their work. The 
American Madura Mission inaugurated, on the occasion of its cen- 
tenary a few months ago, a scheme of full devolution by which all 
the work hitherto controlled by the Mission is placed in the hands of 
the Madura Sangam (Council) which is predominantly Indian in 
composition. 5 

Nevertheless there are Indian Christians who feel that Christianity 
is still an exotic plant. When such opinion is expressed, well-meaning 
missionaries are greatly perplexed. They turn round and ask what 
is wrong with missionary methods, challenge such Indians to state 
definitely how else they would like the Christian task attempted, and 
point out with an air of finality that nothing new and nothing better 
is possible. For they ask, very rightly, what strikingly new evangel- 
istic methods have evolved out of a quarter of a century of Indian 
effort through the National Missionary Society of India. 

But such criticism misses the mark. The Christian message is 
the same, the human need which that message seeks to meet is the 
same, and the Christian experience from which that message receives 
its authenticity is the same. Therefore it is but natural that 
missionary method does not differ very much from country to country. 
On the other hand it is the sense of ownership that is missing. The 
Indian Christian keenly appreciates the work of European missionaries. 
He is duly grateful for what they have done for India, especially for 
the downtrodden, for he himself is directly or indirectly a beneficiary. 
But it is not his work. The fact that he is called upon generously 
to take a hand in it does not seem to make any big difference. If 
this is a correct diagnosis of the situation, until the whole Christian 
movement in India becomes in every sense of the term an Indian 
movement, there will persist in the minds of Indians, Christian and 
non-Christian, the feeling that Christianity is for some reason or 
another an exotic plant, though, as has been pointed out by Christian 
missionaries and the founders of the Brahmo Samaj, Christ Himself 
was an ‘ Oriental’. 

During the last half century a strained relationship has been grow- 
ing between the culture of the West and that of India. With the 
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growing sense of nationalism, Indians have begun to look askance 
at the missionary enterprise as tending on the whole to complete 
the imposition of a foreign yoke — a religious and cultural, as well 
as a political yoke. Only thus can one understand a sagacious and 
keen-witted person like Mahatma Ghandi seriously advocating 
before the Madras Missionary Conference what he called ‘ Swadeshi 
in religion ’ — swadeshi implying a definite preference for what is 
national or native. The British missionary, like the European and 
American missionaries in India, is in honour bound to remain neutral 
in political matters in return for the hospitality extended to him 
by the Government. This is perhaps the case in other countries too. 
But time and again piquant situations arise in which he is sorely 
tempted to forget that he is a Christian first and then a Britisher. 
To jump out of one’s own skin is a humanly impossible task. And 
yet the Christian missionary in India is often called upon to do that 
if he is to be a faithful servant of Jesus. Just as the rival claims of 
Nationalism and Christianity in the so-called Christian countries of 
the West, by applying this acid test, have revealed how woefully 
inadequate the faith of professing Christians is, so in India it has been 
made clear that even very good missionaries are Europeans first and 
then Christians. The Indian Christian who deplores this fact, 
would be extremely foolish if he imports into his dissatisfaction 
any bitterness; for he must remember that to him also the 
temptation to be first an Indian and then a Christian is almost too 
strong. 

Unfortunately the Indian Christian was for a long time a foreigner 
in his own land. Cultured Hindus who became Christians were 
violent in their condemnation of Hinduism. Nehemiah Goreh and 
Punditha Rama Bai, both great Sanskrit scholars, were unsparing 
critics of Hinduism. God knows that there is much in popular 
Hinduism which deserves to be condemned in unmeasured terms. 
But the Hindu knows that there is a great deal too which is good 
and spiritually beautiful in his religion. Largely through persecu- 
tion and social ostracism, the Christian community tended to drift 
further and further away from the parent stock, and formed itself 
into a peculiar and strange people. And in these days when commun- 
alism is the greatest menace to national unity, the existence of the 
Christian community with a separate political status is viewed with 
concern by patriotic Indians. 

There is absolutely nothing original or indigenous in the forms of 
worship, in the liturgy, theology and organisation of the Church in 
India. It was easy for the Indian Christian to learn to love Jesus, 
but not so easy to appreciate Western music ; easy to recognise the 
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value of the ethical standards and spiritual outlook of Christianity, 
but not so easy to adjust himself to the complicated machinery of 
Western church organisation; and easy to feel the charm of the 
devotion of Western saints, but not so easy to follow their theology. 
In fact, by a strange catastrophe, those aspects of the Christian life 
of the West which are in unison with the religious genius of India, 
such as the wistful rapture of the devotee, the heroic renunciation 
of the ascetic and the thrilling ecstacy of the mystic, did not find a 
decent place in the presentation of the Gospel to India. The more 
progressive Indian Christian readily jumped into European clothes, 
bravely attempted to learn Western music and sought honestly to 
thrive on the spiritual sustenance provided by foreign forms of wor- 
ship. He knows that as a singer of Western music and as an imitator 
of European manners he has cut a poor figure. But I wonder if 
he realises that his soul has been badly underfed, and that certain 
chords in his heart have not been touched at all these many 
decades. 

There are two ways in which originality may be crushed — by 
deliberately discouraging it, and by placing at the springs of new life 
ready-made channels into which its outflow is drained. It is the 
second calamity that has overtaken the Christian Movement in India. 
Having drained the outflow of spiritual life into strange channels, 
people are making Herculian efforts to turn it into new channels. 
The cry today is to Indianise Christian worship, to utilise the rich 
music of India which charms thousands to the ‘ lotus feet ’ of Krishna 
or Rama, for enriching Christian devotion, to present the great truths 
of the Bible,not through sleep-inducing sermons, but through musical 
recitals (Indian style) and dramas, and to stimulate the growth of 
the Indian theology which Bishop Westcott fondly anticipated, but 
which shows no sign of bursting forth. Can anything bear a more eloqu- 
ent or a more disheartening testimony to the position of Indian Christ- 
ianity, than the fact that the pioneers of the Indianising movement are 
strangely enough European and American Missionaries ? Is it not a tra- 
gedy that an American and an Englishman had to learn Indian music 
in order to demonstrate its charms to Indian Christians who ought 
to have drunk it in with their mother’s milk ? The use of Indian 
musical instruments was till recently looked upon with great disfavour 
even by Indian Christians. Even where excellent Christian songs 
and lyrics are available, the partiality for translations of English 
and German hymns — translations which are horrible poetry and 
bad mutilations of the originals — still persists. And there is every 
danger of the rich legacy of Tamil Christian poetry left behind by 
two great poets, one of whom was a poet laureate in a South Indian 
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court in the days of the East India Company, being lost to the Indian 
Church. What has been said of indigenous song and poetry may be 
said with almost equal force of indigenous literature. 

These misfortunes are small in comparison with the harm done by 
the wholesale importation of Western denominational differences and 
prejudices. To what extent this has frittered away the meagre 
resources and dissipated the energies of Indian Christians, and 
suppressed spontaneity of life, thought and enterprise cannot easily 
be estimated. Where there should have grown up a strong, united, 
self-supporting and self-propagating Church, we watch with dismay 
the small hand of a million Protestant Christians, in the midst of a 
non-Christian population of 300 million, divided into Anglicans and 
Lutherans, Methodists and Baptists, Congregationalists and Presby- 
terians. These churches are like a hundred year old babies still 
clinging helplessly to the skirts of their mother churches and effective- 
ly preventing the latter from taking the Gospel to the vast unevan- 
gelised areas in the land. Looking at this phenomenon simply 
from a financial standpoint, one must say that there is no excuse 
whatever for the enormous waste involved both of Indian and foreign 
money, and that in a land which is the poorest in the world. 

Take the city of Madras as typical of many cities and towns. 
Here there are 19 organised churches for Indians only, representing 
9 Protestant Missionary societies. Madras no doubt is a city of 
distances. Still 7 churches in a single division all within a radius of 
half a mile, are certainly too many. The strength of these con- 
gregations are little affected by conversions, because there is very 
little by way of conversions in the city. This overgrowth of churches 
was not necessitated by territorial considerations or considerations of 
convenience. One can see Christians living in one division of the 
city going to a church in another division, passing a church next 
door, for communion services. Nevertheless most of them meet 
their own working expenses. ‘Taking this at a conservative estimate 
of Rs. 100/- a month for each church, Christians in Madras contribute 
Rs. 1,900/- a month. If the denominational incubus were not there, 
the spiritual needs of the whole community could be adequately met 
by seven churches, giving two churches each to the more populous 
divisions of the city. This would immediately release Rs. 1,200/-. 
Taking Rs. 500/- for securing a better type of ministry for the seven 
churches, there would still be Rs. 700/-a month left. Inthe M.R.C.C. 
we discuss often excellent schemes of social service in the slums and 
labour centres, but we drop them because there is no money. An 
orphanage and a widows’ home are crying needs of the community ; 
but there is no money. When such is the situation why take 
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Rs. 700/- a month out of the contributions of a small and poor 
community and throw it away on the costly luxury of maintaining 
denominational integrity ? 

The answer will come immediately that the seriousness of the 
situation is fully appreciated and that that was why a great union of 
churches was achieved a few years ago when the South India United 
Church was established, uniting the forces of four Missionary societies 
working in South India; and another earnest effort is being made to " 
bring into the union two large Missions. Again we seem to have 
failed to touch the root cause of the problem. The union achieved 
has not materially relieved the financial situation and removed over- 
lapping. For in a single division of the city of Madras among the 
churches within the union this singular situation has often arisen — 
a congregation without a pastor, and a pastor without a large enough 
congregation and adequate salary. The story of the Gospel Extension 
Society which was carried on for some years as a rallying centre for 
the churches in one Council of the South India Union and was 
finally closed down two years ago in the hope that what little money 
that was spent on it might now be transferred to the National 
Missionary Society of India, isa sad commentary on the ineffectiveness 
of the union to accomplish anything of vital interest to the Church in 
India. The Union has achieved success on the outskirts of things. 
It has compiled a prayer book with large borrowings from the 
Anglican prayer book and with a dash of local colour in the form of 
Tamil metrical versions of the general confession, the creed and the 
Lord’s Prayer. It is now discussing such weighty matters as minis- 
terial status, salaries, transfers and vestments. 

As one watches the long-drawn out negotiations for a larger union 
one grows very pessimistic and impatient. One is even afraid whether 
another link in the chain that binds our liberties is not being actively 
forged, and a whole host of innocent and simple Christians are not 
going to be handed over body and soul to a pernicious superstition 
relating to the validity of a certain kind of the Christian ministry. 
“ Good Lord, deliver us from our well-meaning friends ! ”’ is the brief 
and passionate prayer that rises to the lips of many of us as we watch 
the progress of the new Union movement. Apart from this fear it 
may after all turn out to be a case of a mountain in labour. While 
with a stroke of the pen, with a single courageous act of wise states- 
manship a real union may be achieved, here is going on the endless 
task of undoing a mischief all unwittingly done through a long 
century. When a man is oppressed with a nightmare, he requires a 
sudden splash of cold water. When a church is oppressed with an 
incubus, is stricken with mental paralysis, what it requires is a sudden 
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and rude shaking out of its cushioned bed. It would be interesting 
to know to what extent the denominational loyalties of which some 
Indians are so proud as long as they are not called upon to pay for 
their religious convictions, would survive a financial crisis resulting in 
the complete withdrawal of all mission subsidies to our town and city 
congregations and with them the whole army of our present priesthood. 

The Christian enterprise in India has moved far away from the 
principles and practices of its pioneering days. 99 % of its work is 
now institutional and not directly evangelistic ; and cent per cent of 
its church work is priestly and not prophetic. It is hardly fair to 
young men coming out from Europe and America in search of religious 
adventure and heroic self-denying service to tie them to desks and 
hamper their freedom with administrative work which is anything 
but inspiring. The Indian pastor under the devolution-scheme is 
cheerfully stepping into the shoes of the foreign missionary, little 
caring that he was not called to be a ruler in Israel, but to be a humble 
messenger of the Gospel. In keeping the network of wheels well oiled, 
the essential task of preaching the Gospel is delegated from rank to 
rank until it devolves solely upon the most ill-paid, least educated 
and absolutely unfit village evangelist. The Christian enterprise 
today has completely failed to strike the note of simplicity and 
detachment from the world and its ways, which to the mind of the 
Indians are inseparably linked with religion. 

To meet a situation like this neither devolution nor the creation 
and utilisation of India leadership, subjects on which excellent 
findings have been reached in various Indian conferences and finally 
at the Jerusalem Conference, are sufficient. Nothing short ofa 
complete revolution amounting to complete severence of all connec- 
tion between town and city congregations on the one hand and the 
various Missionary societies on the other would break the spell of 
abject dependence upon and thoughtless imitation of the ways and 
methods of parent churches. These Christian communities have been 
too long protected and cared for. The relation that should exist 
between the mature children and the parent churches would be, not 
one of meddling about in the mother’s house, but building houses 
of their own. There will be no lack of love, no lack of interchange of 
ideas and experiences and no lack of friendly emulation. When this 
has taken place, and parents and children have gone on, each in their 
own ways, trying to establish the Kingdom of God in India for a 
century or two, the time may then come for people to ask whether the 
Indian Church may not be left alone to carry on the evangelisation 
of unevangelised India. 


G.V. Jos. 
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The Church Controversy in Germany! 


The struggle for the spiritual existence of the German Church 
continues. To understand the present situation it is necessary to 
realise the main current of events during the last few months. This 
period has again been rich in dramatic events which have only served 
to bring out the fundamental conflict more clearly, without however 
leading to a true solution. 

During the summer, the Legal Adviser to the Reich Church Gov- 
ernment, Dr. Jager, who was at the same time a leading official in 
the Ministry of Culture, did all he could by the compulsory incorpor- 
ation of all the Provincial Churches, and by bringing strong pressure 
to bear on the independent Christian groups, to realise a “ uniform ” 
Protestant Reich Church. Having achieved this compulsory uniform- 
ity in the majority of the provincial areas of Germany, he attempted, 
on a charge of a breach of the law in the middle of October, to repeat 
the same process in the Lutheran Provincial Churches of Wirttemberg 
and Bavaria, by arresting the Provincial bishops and by the appli- 
cation of other measures of force. 

In addition to the unanimous resistance of the overwhelming 
majority of pastors, the congregations, especially in Bavaria, rose in 
resolute opposition, expressing their loyalty to their own bishop in 
innumerable church services and meetings. Moreover, on October 
20th, the Confessional Synod of the German Protestant Church met 
in Berlin, under the leadership of Dr. Koch, the President of the 
Church of Westphalia, and solemnly declared, on October 22nd, a 
state of Church emergency law. At this Synod were assembled 
about 140 delegates from all parts of the German Protestant Church. 
It was stated that the Reich-Church-Government had violated the 
Constitution and had, by its actions, cut itself off from the German 
Church. The Confessional Synod then formed a Council of the 
German Protestant Church to be its leaders and representatives, and 
charged the congregations, with their pastors and elders, to accept no 
further instructions from the hitherto existing Reich-Church-Govern- 


1 For earlier reports on the German Church situation see The Student World 
1933, p. 256 and p. 363 and The Siudent World 1934, p. 182. An excellent survey 
of the developments up to September 1934 is also given in Nygren’s The Church 
Controversy in Germany. S.C.M., London. The expressions “ Confessional 
Synod” and “Confessional Church ” (translations for “ Bekenntnissynode ” 
and “ Bekenntniskirche ”) need some explanation. These works indicate that 
the Opposition considers itself the Church which “ confesses ” the “ faith of the 
fathers living still ” and that it opposes attempts to adapt this faith to new 
political ideologies. 
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ment. They also requested the Reich-Government to take notice 
that “in matters concerning the Church, its doctrine and its orders, 
the Church alone, without prejudice to the State law of supervision, 
is called to form judgments and take decisions”. At this meeting 
of the Confessional Synod, Dr. Koechlin was present as the represent- 
ative of the Chairman of the Universal Christian Council, and stated 
_ that the Churches of the Universal Christian Council were supporting 
this struggle within the Church in firm fellowship. 

While Dr. Jager’s régime of force was still going on, 70,000 
Bavarian peasants sent a delegation to the Brown House at Munich 
and also to Berlin, to the Reich Chancellor himself, to express their 
determination resolutely to resist this menace to their Church. 

The impression which this determined attitude on the part of 
important sections of the population made on high authorities, to- 
gether with the pressure of foreign public opinion, led, at the end of 
October, to the resignation of Dr. Jager as legal adviser to the German 
Protestant Church, and as an official of the Ministry of Culture. At 
about the same time, the Lutheran Bishops, Marahrens (Hanover), 
Meiser (Bavaria) and Wurm (Wurttemberg), were received by the 
Reich Chancellor and were able to explain to him the situation in the 
German Church. After this, Dr. Meiser and Dr. Wurm reassumed 
their full and complete functions as self-governing provincial bishops, 
in spite of strong opposition from the “ German Christian ” quarter, 
especially in Wutrttemberg. As a result of this development, the 
Government, by force, carried out under Dr. Jager, came to an 
end and with it the danger was at least provisionally avoided that the 
formation of a uniform Reich-Church (a forced merger of the Pro- 
testant and Catholic Churches), as the preliminary step to the creation 
of a National Church, would be used as an excuse for doing away with 
the historic Christian confessions. For a short time there was a 
perceptible improvement in the situation of the Confessional Church. 
Yet, on the part of the State, there was obviously disappointment at 
not yet having achieved the uniform Reich-Church which it regarded 
as necessary to satisfy the new requirement of complete national 
unity. 

As a result of all this, the party offices of the National Socialist 
Party seem to have once more adopted an attitude of hostility to the 
Confessional Church, although for a short period, it was strictly 
forbidden to support the “ German Christians ”. The radical group 
of the “ German Christians ” are again using all possible methods of 
force to prevent the further extension and consolidation of the Con- 
fessional Church. According to the latest instructions to their leaders 
which, as recent events prove, are carried out in many places, con- 
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fessional meetings and even church services are to be disturbed in 
such a way that the police are forced to forbid them on account of the 
danger to public order. But, at the same time, the police refuse, 
when appealed to by representatives of the Confessional front, to 
interfere, saying that they may not encroach upon a Church dispute. 
Moreover, lists of names of well-known Church leaders of the Oppo- 
sition are being drawn up for the purpose, at a suitable moment, 
probably after the Saar plebiscite, of imprisoning them, or putting 
them out of the way. 

Threats, similar to those addressed by the “ German Christians ” 
to the Confessional Church and their members, have, however, also 
been uttered by official authorities and representatives of the Govern- 
ment, who declare that they will not put up with this Church dispute 
much longer, but will in the near future “ settle accounts with these 
fellows ”. Again, the periodical of the Confessional Church, Junge 
Kirche, has been forbidden indefinitely, although the ban was soon 
afterwards lifted by the Reich Ministry of the Interior. That the 
conflict is not merely a “ theologians’ dispute ”, as is continually 
asserted by the authorities, has become clear recently when many 
thousands of laymen, themselves members of the National Socialist 
Party, rose in protest against the violence and deprival of rights to 
which their Church was being subjected. Again, it is difficult to 
understand how a spiritual struggle, the justification for which is 
recognised by the State, can be fought out by spiritual means, when, 
at the same time, freedom of discussion is not maintained and when 
the threat of a possible withdrawal of all financial support, to which 
the State is legally bound, is constantly held out to the parishes. 

All these measures are used by the radical group of the “ German 
Christians ” in order to stigmatise the members of the Confessional 
Church as a dangerous element in the State or, at least, as upholding 
an ideology that is foreign to the nation and therefore injurious to it. 
They cannot, or will not, see that no group can prejudice world 
opinion, with which the German Government has to reckon very 
seriously today, more than this very group of radical “ German 
Christians ” whose attitude is bound to jeopardise the efforts towards 
the inner unity of the nation. The reproach of propagating an ideol- 
ogy that is foreign to the nation is also levelled against leading 
representatives of German theology, many of whom have been forced 
to resign. Professor Karl Barth has now been suspended by the 
Ministry for Culture, with a view to his removal from office, because 
he wished to take the oath required of those holding office, with the 
addition of the phrase : “So far as I can accept it as a Protestant 
Christian ”. A final decision has not yet been reached. Strong 
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forces are at work for his removal. His three hundred students are 
unreservedly behind him. 

Similar are the effects of the attitude of the Reich-Bishop, who, 
in view of the legal opinion given by a leading National Socialist 
lawyer, was finally obliged to recognise that all the decrees issued by 
him (the Reich-Bishop) in the course of the year 1934, are un- 
constitutional. But instead of resigning, he has declared the decrees 
put into effect since January 4th, as invalid, and believes that in this 
way he has re-established himself on a legal footing, although, in the 
opinion since given by the prominent State lawyer, Dr. Flor, this is 
in no way the case. The Reich-Bishop remains in office, in spite of 
the recent request from the five Bishops of Bavaria, Wutrttemberg 
Hanover, Silesia and Baden, with their Churches, as well as from 
over 100 university professors of the theological faculties, and from 
the great Christian associations for home and foreign missions, that 
he should retire. It is also significant that the Provincial Bishops 
of Schleswig-Holstein, the Rhineland and three other smaller Pro- 
vincial Churches have recently cut themselves off from him, and that 
the Executive Committee of the Association of German Pastors, 
which has a membership of 15,000, has again demanded his resigna- 
tion. This so-called re-establishment on a legal basis is essentially 
a move in order to put the representatives of the Confessional Church 
“in the wrong ” again, and in order to be able to accuse them of 
reactionary motives. The opposition cannot, of course, be satisfied 
with a “re-establishment of the law ”, which implies the re-appear- 
ance of a Dr. Hossenfelder, who was obliged to withdraw a year ago 
after the Sport-Palast demonstration, which was notorious for its 
blasphemies. If one surveys this resistance to the Confessional 
Church, one is led to raise the question as to how far there is behind 
it all the unspoken hope for a German National Church in which 
the philosophy of Alfred Rosenberg would play the leading part. 
It is on Rosenberg’s philosophy, explained in his “ Myth of the 
Twentieth Century ” that the training and education of tens of 
thousands of Hitler youth groups, of S.A. and of “the German 
Workers’ Front ”, is based. 

In spite of all these difficulties, attacks and insinuations, the 
Confessional Church is slowly being built. Its leadership now lies in 
the hands of the Council of the German Protestant Church. This 
Council is composed of Bishop Marahrens, as President, Oberkirchen- 
rat Dr. Breit, for the Lutheran section, Prases Koch for the United 
section, Dr. Humburg for the Reformed section, while Dr. Fielder is 
included as legal Counsel. The direction of the Chancery has been 
taken over for a short period by Dr. Lilje, on whom the important 
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task devolves of consolidating all forces. Here again there are many 
difficulties and tensions to be overcome, but the fellowship of the 
Confessional Church increases in strength and unity and makes the 
thousands of individual parishes into a vital aggressive Church which, 
beyond all divisions into party and group, is finding the way back 
to real unity, and, in so doing, is best serving its nation and state. 
Whatever may be insinuated it is acting in obedience to the Word 
of God which also constitutes the limit of the rights of the State. 
To an increasing extent, the Confessional front may be sure of the 
strong support and allegiance of the Churches all over the world, of an 
oecumenical allegiance which realises itself in prayer and which is 
determined to resist all enemies of the Gospel and of its freedom. 


P.S. Since the above was set up the sad news has come that 
Karl Barth has been dismissed as professor of the University of 
Bonn. This news is all the more astounding since the leaders of the 
Confessional Synod, as well as those of the Reformed Churches in 
Germany, had identified themselves with his explanation of the 
oath in a declaration which says : “ since the oath is in the name of 
God it excludes definitely any action which may be against the 
commandment of God as revealed in the Bible ”. This had made it 
possible for Karl Barth to write a letter to the Rector of the University 
of Bonn in which he declared himself willing to swear the oath without 
any addition “ since the interpretation of the meaning of the formula 
to be used is now clear for all Protestant Christians ”. 

Barth’s dismissal means, therefore, one of two things: either 
that the State does not accept the interpretation that there is any 
limit to obedience towards the Government and that it is unwilling 
to admit even the possibility of a conflict between the Will of God 
and the Will of the State (the purely “ totalitarian ” position), or 
that Barth has simply been dismissed because of the leading position 
which he occupies in the Church-Opposition. In both cases much 
more is involved than the personality of Barth himself. We should, 
however, be grateful to him, for his courageous readiness to act as 
a representative and pioneer of the Christian Church in its increas- 
ingly decisive conflict with the modern totalitarian State. 
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Meeting of Delegates of the International Student Organisations 


Continuing the procedure that has been followed for the last 
seven years, a small meeting of the Committee of International 
Student Organisations was held at the International Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation on November 26th, 1934, for the purpose of 
assuring, during the interval elapsing between the plenary sessions, 
the indispensable co-ordination of the activities of these organisations 
and to fix the date and draw up the agenda of the next plenary 
meeting of the Committee. 

As in previous years, the delegates attending the meeting informed 
their colleagues of the outstanding events which had occurred in their 
respective organisations since the date of the last plenary session. 
On the whole, these events justified the optimistic views expressed 
by the Committee at its meeting in April 1934, when it discussed the 
effects of the world economic crisis on the work undertaken by the 
international student organisations. For example, the Annual 
Congress of the International Students’ Confederation, which was 
held this year in Nottingham from August 10th to 21st, was marked 
not only by discussions of a high scientific level but also by evident 
signs of further developments. The Annual Conference of theJnter- 
national Student Service, held at Bouffémont, near Paris, from July 
25th, to August 3rd last, was attended by over 150 delegates represent- 
ing 27 countries — including 35 Indian students of both sexes; 
consideration was given to the question of relations between intellect- 
ual and manual workers and to the planning of a very full programme 
for the coming year. The International Federation of University 
Women held its Council meeting this year in Budapest, from Septem- 
ber 2nd to 6th; 30 of the 388 member countries were represented and 
very important questions, such as unemployed among university 
women, were examined. The Conference held by the World’s Student 
Christian Federation last August at La Chataigneraie, Switzerland, 
was a notable success. The Iniernational Universities League of 
Nations Federation is at present preparing its Annual Congress, which 
will be held at the end of December next at Copenhagen. The 
meeting of the Directors’ Committee of Pax Romana, held in Einsie- 
deln, Switzerland, from August 30th to September Ist, dealt with 
questions of organisation, particularly that of the extension of this 
international body to Latin America. Lastly, the representatives of 
the World Union of Jewish Siudenis were able to report exceptionally 
active and fruitful work on behalf of Jewish students, who are at 
present passing through a critical period. 
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As for the programme of work envisaged by the international 
student organisations for the year 1934-1935, the delegates endeavour- 
ed, in mapping it out, to take into account the plans of other members 
of the Committee. Without entering into the details of the various 
activities to be pursued, two special features of this work may be 
mentioned : the predominence of professional questions (or, to use a 
current expression, corporative questions) and the organising of 
regional conferences. 

In this connection, we would add that, as in preceding years, the 
delegates attending this meeting fixed the dates of the Annual 
Congresses to be held in 1935, viz. : 


International Confederation of Students: Prague and High Tatra, 
August 27. 
International Federation of University Next Conference in 1936. 
Women : 
International Student Service : Woudschoten (Nether- 
lands) end of July. 
International Universities League of Na- Copenhagen, end of De- 


tions Federation : cember 1934 — begin- 
ning January 1935. 
Pax Romana : Prague and Bratislava, 
September 1-7. 
World’s Student Christian Federation : Bulgaria, August 6-16. 
World Union of Jewish Students : London or Paris, July. 


Unemployment among University Youth 


The main object of the meeting was to prepare the discussion of 
the question of unemployment among university youth, which, 
pursuant to a decision of the Ninth Meeting of the Committee of 
International Student Organisations, is to appear on the agenda of 
their Tenth Meeting. In particular, it was necessary to define, by a 
preliminary exchange of views, the various aspects of the problem and 
to allocate to the different members of the Committee the work to be 
accomplished by them in preparation for this discussion. It was 
decided that each organisation would present a report studying the 
aspect of the problem in which it was particularly interested, taking 
into account, of course, the studies already made by the organisations 
in this field. The International Confederation of Students will 
examine the question of the admission for practical training of young 
graduates in private and public undertakings, and the possibility of 
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establishing permanent collaboration for this purpose between student 
associations and these undertakings. 

The International Student Service, whose former Secretary- 
General, Dr. Walter Kotschnig, has devoted several years to the 
problem of the over-crowding of the universities and liberal pro- 
fessions, will contribute to the discussion the results of his work, 
which, moreover, are shortly to be published. 

The International Federation of University Women will examine 
the constantly increasing tendency in the majority of countries for 
new regulations to debar women, whether on grounds of their sex or 
of marriage, from careers for which they are well qualified. 

The World’s Student Christian Federation will endeavour to 
determine the manner in which students could render material and 
moral assistance to young unemployed. 

The International Universities League of Nations Federation will 
report on the general problem of unemployment among young people 
in its social and international aspects. 

Pax Romana will examine the possibility of setting up an inter- 
national employment bureau for young graduates in countries over- 
seas. 

Lastly, the World Union of Jewish Students will present a report 
summarising the results of its work in respect of professional re- 
education and guidance towards less congested careers. 

It was agreed that these reports would be communicated to the 
Institute, which acts as the Secretariat of the Committee, before the 
end of February, so that all members would have an opportunity of 
studying them before the next meeting. It was also proposed that 
the Institute should nominate a qualified person to act as General 
Rapporteur to the meeting. The whole of the Committee’s document- 
ation and the minutes of the discussions will be placed at the disposal 
of the International Labour Office in order that they may be used in 
connection with the Conference on unemployment among young 
people, which the I.L.O. has convened for June 1935. 

The Committee gratefully accepted the invitation addressed to it 
by the International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation to hold 


its meeting in Geneva, at the League of Nations Secretariat, and - 


fixed the date for April 10th and 11th, 1935. 
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BOOK REVIEWS — 


The Oecumenical Movement comes of Age 


Diz KIRCHE UND DAS STAATSPROBLEM IN DER GEGENWART. Furche- 
Verlag, Berlin. 1934. R.Mk. 3.60. 

THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THE MODERN State. N. Ehrenstrém. 
S.C.M. Press, London. 1935. 2/6. 

CHURCH, COMMUNITY AND STATE. J.H. Oldham. S.C.M. Press, 
London. 1935. 1/-. 


These three publications (two of which have not yet appeared at 
the time of writing and can therefore only be announced on the basis 
of their manuscripts) have grown out of the work of the Research 
Department of the Universal Council for Life and Work and serve as 
the material on which its future activities, leading up to the World 
Conference of Life and Work in 1937, will be based. The first 
contains an extremely well-written report of the Paris Conference 
on “Church and State ” together with a number of important con- 
tributions prepared for that Meeting. The second is also a review of 
the Paris Meeting but instead of the papers themselves it adds 
additional material on political and theological thought on the 
European Continent today. The third is a pamphlet which gives 
an admirable summary of the main issues and problems to be studied 
in preparation for the World Conference and which contains also the 
broad outline of the answer on which Dr. Oldham is working himself. 

It is no exaggeration to say that these publications demonstrate 
that the Oecumenical Movement has come of age. After a period of 
uncertainty it has now come to the point where it sees its job clearly 
and definitely. And (as a cause or as a result ?) it can now count on 
the collaboration of those of our modern Christian thinkers who have 
no time to spare for any but relevant and thorough pieces of Christian 
co-operation. Such names as we find among the participants at the 
Paris meeting : Berdiaeff, Brunner, Dibelius, Huber, Lecerf, Oldham 
and Runestamm, guarantee the quality of the work already accom- 
plished as well as of the work still to be done. 

It is not unnatural that the Oecumenical Movement should have 
found itself when it came face to face with the problem of Church and 
State. For whatever we may have against modern totalitarianism we 


must say at least this one good thing about it that it acts everywhere as 
td 
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a powerful stimulant to new realisation of what Christianity and what 
the Church really are. The amazing revival of the German Church 
today is in this respect typical for a much wider development on an 
oecumenical scale. 

What is at stake in the new confrontation of Church and State 
should not merely be read but also be studied in these volumes. 
Once the acuteness of the problem and the dangerous lack of clarity 
in Christian ranks with regard to the Church’s attitude is seen, it will 
be understood that the Oecumenical Movement is right in demanding 
the personal participation of every thinking Christian in this great 
task. As a World Student Christian Movement we are particularly 
called to respond to this challenge and we hope to do so through full 
collaboration in the preparations for 1937. 

“ Once again the Christian Church throughout the world confronts 
a situation, resembling in many respects, that in which, in the early 
centuries, it stood face to face with the pagan might of the Roman 
Empire ” says Dr. Oldham. In Max Huber’s article, elsewhere 
in this issue of The Student World, which is taken from his paper for 
the Paris Conference, we find the same note of urgency. There is, 
however, much encouragement in the fact that as the pressure on the 
Church becomes greater, it is on the way toward the re-discovery of 
its fundamental mission and at the same time of its one common 
calling. 

Nee bebe 


An American Theology of Crisis 


A CHRISTIAN MANIFESTO. Edwin Lewis. The Abingdon Press, New 
York, 1934, 245 pp. $2.00. 


This last book from the pen of Professor Edwin Lewis, of the Drew 
University School of Theology, is precisely what the title implies and 
it is not improbable that it will some day be given a place in the 
religious history of these post-war years very similar to that which will, 
without question, be awarded by the political historian to the 
inaugural address of President Roosevelt which was a product of the 
distress and dispair of the early days of March 1933. There will be 
many who will accuse Professor Lewis of having “gone Barthian ” 
or, at least, of having been over-influenced by related European 
theological trends. But those who know the emerging Barthian 
theology intimately will find little of Barth’s terminology or distinctive 
theological emphasis in this book. It has the earmarks rather of 
having been born out of a crisis all its own, and if it is to be classified 
at all it could perhaps best be compared with the utterances of the 
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Hebrew prophets because it moves with the same sense of conviction, 
urgency and concern and because it is addressed primarily to the 
“ guardians of the faith ” who, in the opinion of the author, have for 
years been conducting a “ needless retreat ” under the pressure of the 
exponents of liberal theology and especially of the naturalists. 

The dominating argument running through the entire book is that 
Christianity means supernaturalism. This does not imply that the 
author has declared war on what is real and valuable in “ modernity ”. 
In fact, he believes that “ Christianity as such and modernity as such 
are not two essential incompatibilities ”, and he contends that 
“ only as modernity is interpreted, controlled, and sanctified through 
Christianity can modernity be prevented from destroying itself ”. 
He boldly challenges the claim that “ the logic of modern thought is 
the denial of historical Christianity ”. 

His attitude toward the essentials of Christianity is uncompro- 
mising, and naturally he is merciless in his condemnation of those who 
“announce their belief in Jesus, and at the same time, renounce all 
belief in that God but for whom Jesus Himself could not have been ” ; 
of those who would renounce the creating, willing, feeling, and 
directing God of the Christian faith for a Law or a Structure or a Pro- 
cess or an Idea. For him the Christ of the Gospels can be accounted 
for only by the fact that He was indeed “ God-manifest-in-the- 
flesh ” ; that there was a “ real incarnation ” and a “ real atonement ” 
which involved God directly and personally ; that “ the cost of man’s 
redemption is the dislocation of the normal internal structure of 
Deity ”. As for the fact of sin, a question which has been so carefully 
avoided in recent years, he declares that we have to contend, not 
merely with a “ defect of human conduct ”, but also with a “ disease 
of human nature which only the infinite grace of God revealed and 
made available in the redemptive suffering of the Lord Jesus Christ ”, 
can oppose. “ The Cross is the point where the tragedy of sin broke 
into even the life of God ”. 

That this book, coming as it does from the study of the professor 
of Systematic Theology and Philosophy of Religion in one of the 
leading schools of theology of one of the largest and most active 
denominations in American Protestantism, will arouse wide discus- 
sion, goes without saying. Whatever may be said about the author’s 
interpretation of a question like “ original sin ” or his speculations 
on problems like the effect of the incarnation on the being and 
personality of God, the fact remains that he has stated the issue 
between supernaturalism and naturalism in religion with such clear- 
ness and candour that those in high places must either support him 
or oppose him in this main issue. 
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And by implication at least he raises another and perhaps an 
equally important issue, namely, the responsibility of the Protestant 
Church, as such, for the situation he describes in his book. If the 
confusion of thought which he has portrayed exists in any consider- 
able number of denominations one would ask whether the Protest- 
ant Church, as now constituted in America, is structurally and 
organically capable of dealing- with the present situation. To be 
still more specific, one might ask whether the Protestant Church, 
or rather the many Protestant Churches, have the moral right to 
pretend to be in a position to give spiritual leadership to millions of 
adherents as long as great numbers of their leaders claim and 
maintain the right to adjust their theology to fit whatever passing 
philosophy they may happen to be enamoured with for the moment. 
In this day when we are trying to calculate the extent of the havoc 
wrought by “rugged individualism ” in our economic life it might 
be equally revealing and helpful if we would try to ascertain the 
effects of the domination of these same principles in our Church life. 
Many of us may perhaps be determined to maintain our historical 
individualism but let us at least count the cost. 

The present situation in American Protestantism will, without 
question, call forth other books on the problems stated by Professor 
Lewis and later writers will, no doubt, undertake to formulate a 
new theology in harmony with what may be termed the American 
temper, but more aware of the realities of life than was the optimistic 
evolutionism which has dominated American theology for more than 
half a century. Professor Lewis has, however, set forth the basic 
issue in a way which makes evasion impossible and for this service 
laymen, as well as conscientious Church leaders, will be increasingly 
grateful. 


W. W. G. 
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Introducing the Churches to Each Other 


EXKKLESIA. Eine Sammlung von Selbstdarstellungen der Christlichen 
Kirchen, herausgegeben von Fried. Siegmund-Schultze ; Leopold 
Klotz; Gotha. 


Diz KiIRCHE VON ENGLAND. R.Mk. 6. In subscription R.Mk. 4. 


DiE EVANGELISCHEN KIRCHEN DER NIEDERLANDE. R.Mk. 8. In 
subscription R.Mk. 5.50. 


DiEz= EVANGELISCHEN KIRCHEN DER ScuHweEiz. R.Mk. 11. In sub- 
scription R.Mk. 8. 


Diz EVANGELISCHE KIRCHE IN OSTERREICH. R.Mk. 7.50. In 
subscription R.Mk. 5.50. 


It is a rather astonishing fact that in spite of the flood of oecumen- 
ical literature we have as yet almost no comprehensive surveys of 
the present situation of the Christian Churches. Our theological 
students learn a great deal about the history of other Churches but 
next to nothing about their present faith and life. Even in a move- 
ment like our own the lack of knowledge about the Churches in other 
countries is a constant obstacle to the creation of a realistic oecumen- 
ical outlook. 

It is therefore an event of very great significance when at last 
the great job of introducing the Churches to each other is being 
tackled on a large scale and in a thorough manner. The initiation 
comes from a man whose whole life has been devoted to the oecumen- 
ical cause and who, through his activity as well as his suffering for that 
cause, deserves more than anybody else to experience the joy of 
pioneering in this new realm of implementing Church relations with 
intelligent and sympathetic understanding. 

The first four volumes which have so far appeared and which, 
according to the announcement, will be followed by some fifty others 
(these are still courageous publishers !), demonstrate the worth- 
whileness of the great undertaking. While the articles which they 
contain are necessarily unequal in value and range from perfect 
specimens of short and clear-cut analysis to rather dull enumerations 
of facts and figures, these volumes succeed in answering the relevant 
questions which one would like to ask about the various Churches. 
In every case the balance between historical background, organisation- 
al structure and spiritual or theological movements is well maintained. 
To enter into a detailed discussion of each of these volumes would 
require more space than is available. A few remarks may, however, 
be made. An outstanding contribution is the one of the Bishop of 
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Chichester (which has also appeared in English with the title : “A 
Brief Sketch of the Church of England”. S.C.M. Press, London) 
in which he succeeds in the short space of a hundred pages in giving 
a clear picture of that Church in Christendom which is harder to 
understand than any other Church. It is a pity that the following 
article on Anglican Theology should remain as far below the standard 
of this first contribution. 

Another remarkable piece of work is the article of Gottlob Spérri 
about German-Swiss Theology. If the following volumes will contain 
equally lucid and vivid interpretations of theology in other nations, 
our international Christian discussions will benefit greatly from this 
work. Unfortunately, the French-Swiss article on Theology is much 
less attractively written and fails completely to explain what lives 
today among the younger group of theologians in French Switzerland. 

This leads us to express a wish to the editor, which will certainly 
be backed by our movement, namely, that he should definitely keep 
in mind the younger Christian groups in each country. It is a good 
thing to have articles about youth work by such competent men as 
Herman Rutgers of Holland or Georg Traar of Austria but it is ever 
more important to devote attention to the currents of Christian 
Thought and Life among the younger generation. Ekklesia should 
not only tell us what the Churches are like today but give us an 
inkling of what they may be tomorrow. 


Vion Wels 
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A Christian in Politics 


POLITIQUE DE LA PERSONNE. Denis de Rougemont. Je _ Sers. 
Paris, 1934. 


This collection of Essays and Addresses, a good many of which 
have been originally prepared for student audiences, (some also 
for Student World) gives us de Rougemont at his best, that is to say as 
a rather unique combination of keen critic of our times, passionate 
and radical politician and last, but not least, convinced and convincing 
Christian. 

The importance of his thought lies in its concentration on the 
problem of Christian action in a non-Christian world. He knows the 
dangers of “ Christian ” politics and “ Christian ” sociology. And he 
emphasises “the ridiculousness and impotance ” of the intellectual 
who takes a stand in political and social matters. But he refuses 
to follow the line of least resistance and to let the world go to — 
wherever it goes to. “For ”, he says, “ we must enter into politics in 
order to get rid of politics. Not so much in order to save the world 
as to accomplish the duty of intellectuals who are forced in spite of 
themselves to take a stand towards the disorder of the times.” 
The dilemna is that we must remain “ free ” which means today that 
we have the freedom of the prisoner to dream his dreams, or that we 
enter into the concrete struggle and thus become mixed up in politics. 

The statement of this dilemma is not new. But what is new in 
these pages is that the writer does not in any way try to escape from 
it and that he makes it the basis for his whole attitude to the world 
of human affairs. This means that he works out a Christian attitude 
which may best be characterised as “ in the world not of the world ”, 
in short, a Christian dialectical position which differs from Marxist or 
other dialectical systems in that it remains dialectical until the end 
and does not force the antithetical elements into an anticipated and 
mmature synthesis. 

That this provides us with a most helpful principle of evaluation 
and orientation becomes clear when de Rougemont discusses the 
various ideologies of the day. His remarks on the ideological weak- 
nesses of communism and his analysis of the foundations of bourgeois 
liberalism belong to the best that has been written on these subjects 
and may, incidentally, be put side by side with some of the recent 
contributions of Reinhold Niebuhr and Nicolai Berdiaeff on these 
topics. : 

It is, however, a question whether he is equally successful in his 
constructive thinking. The difficulty is that although the conception 
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of a political and social order based on “persons” rather than 
“things ” appears constantly as the only one Christian answer it does 
not become clear what “ person ” really means in this connection. 
An ill-advised critic has already asked de Rougemont whether the 
great dictators of our time are not “persons”. He will certainly 
find it easy to refute that kind of explanation of his thought. But 
he has not yet given us a sufficient elucidation of his conception of 
“person ” to obviate such misunderstandings. 

De Rougemont’s book remains, however, an important help in the 
clarification of the Christian attitude to the modern world and points 
to new Christian decisions which may not yet have become quite 
clear in all their implications, but which are, nevertheless, slowly but 
surely beginning to take shape. 

Viet 
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Notes on Contributors and Articles 


ARTHUR HENDERSON is President of the Disarmament Conference 
and has just received the Nobel Peace Prize in recognition of his 
untiring efforts to convince the Disarmament Conference to live up 
to its name. 


Max HuBeErR, who was President of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice from 1925-1928, is an honorary Professor of 
the University of Zurich and President of the International Red Cross 
Committee. He has represented the Swiss Government at the Dis- 
armament Conference and in many League of Nations sessions. He 
is the author of La Politique internationale et l Evangile, Die soziologi- 
schen Grundlagen des Volkerrechts and Grundlagen nationaler Erneue- 
rung. His article in this number is a summary of the paper which 
he prepared for the Paris Conference of the Universal Council of Life 
and Work on “Church and State ”. 


JouN BENNETT is Professor of Theology at Auburn Seminary, 
U.S.A. He is an active leader of the Student Christian Movement 
in America. 


Eric Fenn is Study Secretary of the Student Christian Movement 
of Great Britain and Ireland and editor of The Student Movement. 
He is the author of Things and Persons. 


Jacouzes MartTIN, a former Student Christian Movement Secre- 
tary in France, refused military service in 1932 and was sentenced 
to one year’s imprisonment (See The Student World 1933 p. 65). 
He was liberated after six months and took up his pastoral activities. 
Called up once more in the last days of December 1934 he has refused 
again and will soon have to appear before the military tribunal. 


The article “ Canadian Students on War ” is prepared by a group 
of students at McGill University, Montreal. They write : “ When 
the McGill Daily took up the question it followed through by soliciting 
opinions from the other colleges of Canada. Although full returns 
have not been received it is quite evident from those that have already 
come in that the students throughout the country are very much in 
agreement with those here in McGill who filled in the questionnaire. 
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We feel therefore that this opinion is fairly representative of the 
whole of Canada ”. 


The article “ Indian Students on War” is written by Charles 


M. Revis, formerly Chairman of the S.C.A. in India, after discussions a 


with students at the Indian Students Hostel, Gower Street, London. 


The article “ American Students on War ” has been prepared by a 
group of students at Dwight Hall,-the Student Christian Movement. 
centre at Yale University. 


The article “ British Students on War ” is written by W.G. Moore 
of St. John’s Baptist College, Oxford as the result of discussions with 
a group of Oxford students. 


The article “ Notre Attitude dans la Prochaine Guerre ” is written 
by Charles Westphal, General Secretary of the French Student 
Christian Movement, after discussion with students in Paris. 


G.V. Jos is Headmaster of the Christian High School at Chingle- 
put, near Madras. He is a member of the Committee which prepares 
the Church Union in South India. 


The book reviews are written by W.W. Gethman, General Secre- 
tary of the World’s Committee of Y.M.C.A.s and by the editor. 


The other day we were happily surprised to hear that Trinity 
College, Glasgow had taken twenty subscriptions to The Student 
World. Needless to say it was due to the persistent activity of one 
active Siudent World representative in the college. 

Is there a Student World representative in your college and if not, 
why should you not take the matter in hand? It is not merely a 
matter of keeping the Studeni World alive, but rather of making sure 
that it becomes increasingly an effective bond of fellowship between 
Christian students throughout the world. 


